








THE IRON IRADE REVIEW 


VoLuME XXXVIII 


THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 
THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Record production and the abstention of buyers from 
the market are reflected in lower prices for some ma 
terials and the expectation of reductions on others. It 
is true, as represented in print the past week on behali 
of certain producers of pig iron, that these interests 
have not named lower prices, but the changed situa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that some producers have 
asked buyers to make offers for the second half. That 
business is not done under such conditions is natural; 
buyers wait to know to what the transition will lead. 
Central and Western foundry iron markets, as has 
been true for some weeks, are weaker than those in 
the East. Pittsburg reports business at $15.75 at 
Valley furnaces for No. 2 foundry and at $13 Bir- 
mingham for Southern No, 2. Cincinnati notes a 25- 
cent reduction from the $13.50 Birmingham basis. All 
reports agree that demand from foundry buyers is at 
low point for the year. ‘The recent harvester com- 
pany purchases, which are understood to have been 
below $13 for Southern No, 2, have not started a 
buying movement. In the East offerings of Virginia 
basic iron indicate some weakening, and in the Pitts- 
burg district sales of Bessemer iron at $15.25 show 
easier conditions. ‘The Steel Corporation’s May pur- 
chases are not yet announced, there being considerable 
iron yet undelivered on the April contracts, 

The fact that specifications in finished lines are 
abundant is cited as proof of well maintained con- 
sumption, and in the heavier forms, in particular, it ap- 
pears that material is going directly into consumption. 
It is known, however, that in other lines, while buyers 
are taking out full quotas under their contracts, some 
of the material is going into stock, indicating that the 
purchases of the late months of 1904 were in excess 
of needs in the contract period. This factor is to be 
reckoned with in any calculations for the late summer 
months. 

Structural material is conspicuous in current busi- 
ness, Railroads have not laid out a large program in 
bridge construction, but new buildings throughout the 
country are making large calls upon the structural 
mills. At Chicago contracts for three buildings are 
under negotiation, calling for 7,000 tons of steel. At 
New York 35,000 tons of structural steel is involved 
in inquiries received in the first two days of the present 
week. The American Bridge Co.% business for April 
Was 70,000 tons, the largest month’s total since May, 
1903, when I01,000 tons was booked. 

Rail business for delivery this year is now expected 
to approximate 2,000,000 tons, or considerably less than 
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some confident estimates put out in the closing months 
of 1904. Locomotive orders have kept up at practi 
cally a record rate in recent weeks, but car buying has 
slackened perceptibly. However, steel car works will 
be kept busy until fall and in some cases to the end of 
the year. 

Sheets show a decline of about $2 a ton from prices 
regarded as official. Similar concessions are noted in 
tin plate and in merchant pipe, in both of which busi- 
ness is only moderate. Wire products have grown 
more active, with a better movement from jobbers’ 
stocks, 

The time is at hand for new bar contracts for agri- 
cultural machinery. Specifications on the heavy ton- 
nage sold late in 1904 have kept up steadily in steel 
and the new contracts are expected to run up well. 
Bar iron is weaker in all markets. Merchant steel con 
tracts for agricultural work are coming up. An unex 
pected cut in the price of plow steel‘is the feature in 
this connection in the Chicago market. Since the an- 
nouncement of the price of cotton ties for 1905, as 
given last week, about 15,000 tons has been sold. 

The old material market is demoralized and buyers 
are practically making prices. Melting stock has 
shown more weaknes than might have been expected 
under the present high pressure operation of steel 
works. 

An advance in freights on Southern pig iron by 
roads north of the Ohio river, and applying to Michi 
gan and Northern Indiana points, became effective 
May I, amounting in most cases to 20 cents. 

A new open-hearth plant is to be built by a mill 
heretofore a buyer of billets. It is also reported, 
though not confirmed, that an important Southern pro 
ducer of pig iron is to enter upon the production of 
steel. Additions to iron and steel capacity are con 
tributing an increasing yolume of engineering work. 


PITTSBURG. 
(Special Telegram) 
P spuRG, May 3 lully half the tonnage of Bessemer irot 
\y the Steel Corporation 
Deliveries have not been pressed but the Corporation agreed 
ome time ago not t incel the undelivered tonnage. This 
{ e May requirements if any is required 
t I re] t ( \ . I ces are banked 
s27 Park B ILDING May of 
Another week of comparative quiet in the iron and steel 
trade has passed and buyers in almost all lines are apathetic 
nd waiting here has been a further softening of pig iron 
not only in the two Valleys, but in the South as well, 
le the old material market is in demoralized condition 
Lower premiun re yuoted on billets and sheet bars and 
material for early delivery is offered the independent 
On the other hand, there i pparently no 
falling off in spec tions on contracts and all of the mills 
full this tonnage 
N 2 W sold t week at $15.75, Valley 
! f May t 1 we note the sale of 2,000 tons 
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of Bessemer for delivery in the same month at $15.25, furnac« 
The buying of iron is limited almost entirely to small lots and 
consumers are not disposed to close for future requirements, 
pending further developments in the market. On the other 
hand, the furnaces are not pressing sales, most of them having 
comfortable tonnages on their books for this month and June 
Few inquiries have yet come out for second half delivery and 
in some cases foundries are withholding shipments. Southern 
iron has been offered in this market at $13, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, though some sellers will not go below $13.25 

In finished lines such as sheets, wire, tin plate and pipe 
there has been little change. On sheets the official price has 
been shaded $2 a ton, while on merchant pipe outside mills 
are quoting two points below the schedule of the leading pro 
ducer. The movement of wire products from jobbers’ ware 
houses has improved somewhat and the consumption of nails 
is increasing. Little new business is coming to the tin plate 
mills and considerable resale plate is still offered. In the 
heavier lines such as plates and structural material the market 
is strong with bright prospects. There has been a perceptibl 
falling off in the car orders placed by the railroads, but the 
leading steel car works have orders on their books that will 
carry them well through the year. Demand for structural 
material for buildings is heavy and a large tonnage is in 
sight. The railroads as yet have not figured as heavy buyers 
for the construction and rebuilding of large bridges, but 
a considerable amount of work is under contemplation and 
will without doubt be placed soon. The rail tonnage of all 
the mills for this year’s delivery, from present indications will 
not exceed 2,000,000 tons, the great bulk of the business al 
ready having been closed. The orders yet to be placed are 
likely to be only of minor importance. The opening of the 
cotton tie market last week resulted in the placing of a ton 
nage already approximating 15,000 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues quiet with buying lim 
ited to small lots for immediate requirements. Lower prices 
have been named and consumers generally are holding off on 
second half requirements awaiting a settling of prices. We 
note the sale of 400 tons of No. 2 foundry iron, May delivery, 
at $15.75, Valley furnace, and on 2,000 tons of Bessemer, May 
delivery, the previous price was shaded 25 cents a ton. Thers 
is little demand for forge tron and $15.75 Pittsburg could be 
shaded 15 cents a ton on a desirable order. Most of the 
Valley furnaces are carrying a considerable tonnage on theit 
books for delivery this month and June, and as yet have not 
pressed consumers for new business. No inquiry has been 
received from the United States Steel Corporation for Bess« 
mer for May delivery, but it is believed that about 40,000 
tons will be required. We revise quotations as follows 


Ressemer, Valley $15 25 to 15 50 
Bessemer, Pittsburg , : 1610 to 16 

No. 1 Foundry 17 25 to 17 50 
No. 2 Foundry 16 60 to 1685 


15 60 to 1575 
15 35 to 15 rt 


1610 to 16 


Gray Forge, Pittsburg 
tasic, Valley 
Basic, littsburg 

Steel.—_Lower premiums are now quoted on billets and 
sheet bars for delivery the next two months and consumers 
are not showing the same anxiety to cover now that lower 
prices are named. On Bessemer billets $23 to $24 Pittsburg 
can be done, while open-hearth steel is quoted at $25 to $25.50 
Sheet bars have been offered at $26.25, Pittsburg. Early in 
April the premiums were from $2 to $3 above these prices 
and few of the mills were anxious to take new business 
Rods continue to be quoted at $34 to $35, Pittsburg 

Ferro-Manganese.—The market continues quiet and car 
load lots of foreign ferro, 80 percent, are quoted at $50 to $51, 
Pittsburg. 

Muck Bar.—Very little is doing, and neutral bars are held 
nominally at $28.25 to $28.50, Pittsburg 

Skelp.—We note the sale of 3,000 tons of grooved steel 
skelp, May and June delivery at 1.60c, Pittsburg. Sheared 
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steel is held at 1.65c and grooved iron 1.70¢ to 1[.75c and 
sheared 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Rails and Track Material.—Fstimates now put the total 
rail tonnage that will be placed with the mills of the country 
for delivery this vear at 2,000,000 tons. This is some wient 
below the estimates made earlier in the year, but the tonnage 
now on the books is considerably under this figure and the 
business still unclosed is only of minor importance. The ck 
mand for light rails continues good, but on the heavier sec 
tions from 25 to 40 pounds, as low as $23 has been named 
We make the following quotations: Fifty lb. and over 500 
tons, $28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car 
lots, $32; light rails, 10 lb. $27 to S28 : 20 lbs 7 $26 to $26.50; 
j le bars for standard sections, 
1.25c; spikes, 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
Plates.— There is no falling off in the demand for plates 
for steel car works, but new car orders are not as numerous 
as a few months ago, most of the roads evidently having 
covered their requirements. One plant in this district has its 
output sold until the end of the year, while another has four 
months’ business assured. Quotations are unchanged as fol 
lows lank plates, 144 in. thick, 614 in. to 14 in., inclusive, 
1.50c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg; over 14 in. up to 100 in., 1.60¢ 


Extras are as follows per Ib Flange and boiler steel, toc: 


marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary fire box! 20c; still bottom, 
0c ; locomotive firebox, 50c; plates over 100 in. up to 110 in 
in width, not less than 5c¢ per Ib. extra; plates 110 in. to 115 in 
wide, not less than toc extra; 115 to 120 in., 15¢ extra; plates 


120 m. to 125 in. wide, not less than 25c extra; plates 125 in 
to 130 in., not less than soc extra; plates 130 in. wide, not less 
than $1 extra; plates 3-16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 and &, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Five cents extra for less than car 
loads. Terms net cash tn 30 days, and for all points of delis 
ery in the United States except Pacific Coast 
Bars.—Specifications for stee! bars continue heavy, but there 
1s only moderate new business. There is little buying of iron 
bars and the tendency is toward slightly lower prices. We 
quote Bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c Pittsburg; hoops, 1.65c, and 


bands, 1.50c, both taking bar extras. Bessemer steel bars, 


1.50c; open-hearth steel bars, 1.50c: plow and _ cultivator, 

1.50c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, under 3 in, 1.65¢ 

Che following differentials are maintained on steel: Less than 
’ 


2,000 Ib. of a size and not less than 1,000 lb., 10 cents advance 
less than 1,000 lb. of a size, 30 cents advance 

Cotton Ties.—<As previously announced, the price of cotton 
ties was fixed at 85 cents in 3,000-bundle lots and over, and 
88 cents for less than 3,000-bundle lots The market was 
declared open last Thursday and already about 15,000 tons 
have been placed 

Structural Material.—Jhe MceClintic-Marshall Construe 
tion Co. has been awarded a contract for the erection of a 
steel building for the Crucible Steel Co. of America, requin 


ing 500 tons of steel. While the railroads are slow to plac 


contracts for new bridges and other heavy work, the building 
movement throughout the country is extremely active and a 
large tonnage is expected from this source We quot 
Beams and channels up to 15 in., 1.60c; over I5 in., 1.70¢ 
angles, 3x2 up to 6x6, 1.60c; zees, 1.50c; tees, 1.65c; angles 
from 3 to 16 in., 1.60c; universal and sheared plates 614 to 
14 in., inclusive, 1.50c; over 14 in., 1.60c base 
Sheets.—Concessions of $1 to $2 a ton are now being 
named on black sheets and we note the sale of 500 tons on the 
basis of 2.30c for 28 gauge. Most of the large jobbers, owing 
to the low prices at which they secured their material are in 
position to undersell the mills and no business is closed on the 
basis of 2.40c. We revise quotations as follows on black 
sheets in carload lots No, 30, 2.70c to 2.80c; No. 29, 2.60c to 
2.70c ; No. 28, 2.30¢ to 2.40c; No. 27, 2.20c to 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 
2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 23-24, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; Nos. 18-20, 2.10c to 


2.15c; No. 16, 2.10c; Nos. 12-14, 2.05c; No. 9, 2c; No. &, 1.95 
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Galvanized, No. 30, 4.35¢; No. 29, 3.85c; No. 28, 3.45c; No. 27, 
Nos. 25-26, 3.05c; Nos. 23-24, 2.85c; Nos. 18-20, 2.70c; 
No. 106, 2.55¢ 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Jobbers report a better movement 
of wire products and are consequently sending the mills 
heavier specifications for early delivery. The buying of wire 
nails has also improved materially, much building that has 
been prevented on account of the severe weather, now going 
on. We quote Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.85, and less than carloads, $1.95 
painted barb wire, $1.95 for jobbers in carloads; retailers 
carloads, $2, and less than carloads, $2,10, with 30c for galvan 
izing. Annealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.65, with the 
usual differentials to retailers for carloads and less than car 
loads. Quotations are all f. o, b. Pittsburg, 60 days, with 
2 per cent discount for cash in ten days. Iron cut nails ar 
held at $1.85 Pittsburg, and steel at $1.75 

Pipes and Tubes.— Merchant pipe prices have been shaded 
by some of the mills to the extent of two points, but it 1s 
believed that these concessions will soon disappear when the 
seasonable demand sets mn. Discounts to consumers, carload 
lots, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to destination according 
to Tube Rate Book, are revised as follows 


MERCHANT PIP!# 


Steel lron 
Black (,alv Black Galv 
s and j inch 67 7) 65s 40 
43 to 6 inches 75 65 i3 63'4 
i and ™% inch 71 50 69 57 
; lt 12 meches 70 4 as 
Extra Strong Plain Ends 
1% to 3% inch 60 48 8 46 
% to 4 inches 67 7) 65 3 
4'4 to 8 inches €3 1 61 49 
Double extra strong plain ends, % to 
S inches i i 4 i 
MERCHANT Bt ER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER 
Steel lror 
1 to 1% imches 44 41 
1 %& to 2% inches 1) 41 
2% inches 58 46 
244 to 5 imches o4 53 
6 to 13 inches 56 41 


Less than carloads 2 points less 


Merchant Steel.— he leading harvesting machinery manu 
‘acturers are now beginning to place contracts for their high 
grade steel requirements for the next twelve months, and low 
prices are expected on some of this business. The tonnage is 
always desirable and the competition necessarily keen. We 
quote Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 percent off in 
carload lots, and 45 off in less than carloads, delivery in bas¢ 


territory; tire steel, 1.605¢c to 1.75c; open hearth spring steel 


7 
225¢ to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flat, 1.75¢ to 1.85c; smooth finished 
machmery steel, 1.80c to 1.85c; toe calk, 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 

Old Material. Few of the large open hearth mulls ars 
offering above $15 for heavy melting stock, but the dealers 
are not disposed to sell below $15.50, which one of the largest 
teel producers is willing to pay for desirable material. No 
announcement has yet been made for the amount of material 
disposed of by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, bids having been 
opened this week. About 20,000 tons were offered and this 
heavy tonnage added to the large stocks carried by nearly all 
dealers has demoralized the market. We revise quotations, 
gross tons as follows: Heavy melting stock, $15.25 to $15.50; 
Low phosphorus material, $20 to $20.50; cast scrap, $15 to 
15.25; cast iron borings, $10 to $10.25; bundled sheet scrap, 
15 to $15.25; rerolling rails, $16.50 to $16.75 

Coke.—-Low prices continue to rule on furnace coke for 
early delivery. Strictly Connellsville product is quoted at 
$1.80 to $1.90 and foundry coke at $2.60 to $2.75 for future 
delivery. Producers of low grade coke are contemplating 


shutting down their ovens until better prices prevail, in the 


meantime disposing of their coal in the open market Vhey 
claim that they can make better profits by disposing of theit 
coal, than by coking it and selling at today’s prices for this 
grade of coke. Coke production in the Connellsville region 


still continues about 350,000 tons weekly, the upper regio 
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having produced 269,378 1 luring 1 week ending April 


22, and the lower region 80,902 


: CHICAGO. 


rrich ' 7 if Trade Re ve : ' 
1164 Mownapnrock Buock, May 2. } 


It has frequently been stated that pig iron can never remain 
stationary m value very long The present schedules have 
remained in effect for a longer period than usual, but the 
old rule is reasserting itself and a readjustment seems pos 
sible in the near future here is undeniably a softer tone 
to the local market. It is more marked in pig iron, possibly, 
but one or two forms of finished material are affected also 
Tentative offers have been made in the past week by several 
furnaces in the South to the effect that they would consider 
bids from melters on their requirements for the last half, 
which means that they will accept a lower price than they have 
been getting for some months past. Coke has also been sell 
ing at receding prices in the past week owing to the large 
quantity of demurrage fuel on track here, the constant accu 
mulation of which nullifies all attempts to maintain a market 
Scrap has had another slump since our last report, and is off 
ibout 50 cents a ton 

The chief feature of the market, however, ts the action of 
the leading plow steel interest of Pittsburg, in making sweep 
ing reductions on the higher grades of plow steel. As far as 
can be learned, this interest is cutting prices $10 a ton below 
those made last year, apparently repeating its policy of 1903 
Black sheets are neither weak nor strong. One day, conces 
sions from association prices are offered, and the next day 
premiums are asked, according to the tonnage the maker hap 
pens to have on his books of the particular gauge bought. Bar 
iron is weaker, being now quoted 1.55c Chicago, a drop of $1 
a ton since our last report. The demand for steel bars and 
shapes is in marked contrast. Specifications against old con 
tracts are very heavy, and in the last ten days a healthy in 
quiry on requirements for the last half has sprung up. No 
change is to be noted in either the structural steel or plate sit 
uation. High premiums are asked on prompt deliveries of 
hoth from store or mill, the Steel Corporation being unable 
to ship anything on new orders within four months 

Pig Iron.—-The demand for pig tron has fallen off to such a 
degree in the past two weeks that the opinion ts freely ex 
pressed by several sellers that a bona fide order of fair di 
mensions would undoubtedly bring out prices from 25 cents 
» 50 cents a ton below present quotations. This is true esp 
cially of Southern grades, although sales of Northern iron are 
said to have been made at $17.25 Chicago for No. 2 foundry, 
a cut of 25 cents a ton below the schedule that has been im 
effect. At present prices, there is no disposition on the part of 
melters to contract for their requirements in the last half; and 
to stimulate a movement several Southern furnaces have been 
inviting offers from foundrymen, thus far without any results 
lhe heavy malleable inquiry that came up two weeks ago has 
practically all disappeared, the net results of same in the way 
of orders being about 15,000 tons, or one-fourth of the tonnag« 
inquired for The International Harvester Co. took half of 
this amount, and 5,000 tons of the remainder was purchased 
by the leading railroad malleable interest. All grades of iron 


are weak and a general reduction is looked for at an early 
7a 


date unless buying improves We quote as follows 

th » er charcoa Sis 1s of 
Norther I mdry N 17 75 4 in Ow 
Northern I iry N 1 tt 17 
Northe Foundry N i ft iy oo 
Norther! Scotcl Found l >» t is OO 
(>) Strong Sof ers N ia a0 ft 10 Ry 
() Stron Softeners N ot 1k BO 
Southern Found: N 17 45 
Soutl Foundry N 1715 
Sout he Fi N 16 65 
Southern | N i 16 40 
_ < N ' Soft 17 65 
S . N Sof 171 
s (, I ! 16 40 
+ < \lottle ia 40 


eran: 
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Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon).......... P 18 65 to 191 > 20¢ 22nc- N snc ft ree T 
Tackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% ior). 11 80 to 22 30 2.20c to 2 25% - N ) 16, 2.301 to 2 S56 > Nos 1s and 20, 2.50¢ 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon) ‘ 2 30 to to 2.55c; Nos 22 and 24, 2.55c to 2.00c; No. 26, 2.70¢ to 2.7<c°: 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel.......... 211 , = me . “Pape . or tans 
Malleable Bessemer . eb eteee ene . 17 5 Ne 27, 2.75¢ to 2 S5c ; No 25, 2 d5c to 2.95c; No 29, 3c to 
) Basic soso! tart eeeeeeteeeseseseeseeeuns se eeeeeeee 17 15 to 17¢ 3.05c. Galvanized sheets, mil] shipments, Chicago delivery | 
j ¥ stmer » mio iT fereioht rates fro: he Ihio .. a . 79 ' 
A readjustment of the pig iron freight rates from the ( are quoted as follows: Nos. 12 and 14, 2.56%4c: No. 16 
river ; iran ¢ y lian NO > t mro trect . , ’ , , } ; ; ’ ' 
iver to Michigan and Northern Indiana points went into effect 2.711%4c; Nos. 18 and 21, 2.86%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.01%c: No 
May 1. The advances : » cities affected at s follows d . r , r ey phe Ream. ry 
i) : advances and the cities affected are as follow Ad 26, 3.21%4c; No 27, 3.41%c; No. 28, 3.61'4c: No. 20, 2 R6i4c 
rian, ! -} ” cents: 1} cl » cents: rhor ; . : : = 
' . , lich., 20 cents; Ibion, Mich., 10 cents; Ann Arbor, Jobbers’ prices on lots from store have also been revised and 
ich., 20 cents; 00 cents; Battle Cree ich . Fol] J : “a 
cn cents; Auburn, Ind., 20 cents; Battle Creek, Mich., are now as follows: Nos. 10 to 14 inclusive, 3.10c; No. 16 
es . le T. > ents: Cass ] ic 2c cente , > , ; : , 
: tO CMS j But *, Mic h, -~ Con 4 aSSOpols, Mich., 35 cents; h Nos. 18 and 20, 3.10C; No 22 and 24, 3.25C; No 6 
i] Ch: tte 1c "ente- olumbiz " , > - te , 7 . 9 ; ‘ oe 
: hare tte, Mich., 20 cet he umbia City, Ind., 20 cents; 3.50c; Na. 27, 3.70c; No. 28, 3.95c; No. 20, 4 joc; No, 30 
Dowagiac, Mich., 10 cents; Eaton Rapids, Mich., 20 cents; — vedi 
1.55c. 


Hillsdale, Mich., 20 cents; Hudson, Mich., 20 cents; Jackson, 
Mich., 20 cents: Kalamazoo, Mich., 10 cents; Kendallville, 
Ind., 20 cents: Lansing, Mich., 20 cents; Marshall, Mich. 10 


Structural Steel.—The local situation has nothing new in it 
Che leading produce r reports that the volume of specific itions 
on hand is sufficient to run its plants from four to five months 
. 4 ‘ : » 1 an } ! fv nonths 
cents: Milan, Mich., 20 cents; Sturgis, Mich., 20 cents; Te , oe ae Pp 

' < if not another order is taken. Despite this condition, however 
cumseh, Mich., 20 cents; Three Rivers, Mich., 35 cents; ; 
Vicksburg, Mich., 10 cents; Ypsilanti, Mich., 20 cents. 

Billets.—Inquiry for billets is of good volume, especially 

from car builders, but except for small lots of forging billets, 


a large amount of building work is either being considered or 


figured upon in this city. It is expected that specifications will 
shortly be out for the Baldwin building, which will require 
; . : , 2,000 tons of steel; American Trust building, 4,000 to 4,500 
very little can be purchased in this market. Sheet bars are tone. and the Rothechild baild a Pri 1. 
S, ant 1 NOTNSCHIEC ju1iding, Soo to O00 tons rices are 
| 


ilso scarce, and on an inquiry for 3,000 tons of Bessemer last . . 4: ; 
. very firm, and on quick deliveries, jobbers and independent 


week, $29.50 Chicago was quoted. Wire rods are strong, Bes a. sot . 
; eae “age ve mills are exacting high premiums With this reservation 
semer being quoted $34 Pittsburg, and chain rods, $35 Pitts- ’ 


1s af : ; . , i 
, . . @ which varies according to the tonnage demanded. we quote 
burg. Our quotations on billets which are given below are 4 2 pe rage . 
carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago del s follows: 
7 ° ° ’ i lipments, nicag@o delivery, as tollows 
subject to change according to the delivery and tonnage de p : . Spe a: oa 
feams and channels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.76%4c; angles, 3 


manded. We quote forging billets, 4 x 4 and larger, up to ae ; f 
: to 6 in., 4% in. and heavier, 1.76%4c; angles, larger than 6 in 
but not including 10 x 10, up to .25 carbon, $29; up to but not ae r/ ; , . , 
; ml . . : : on one or both legs, 1.8614c; beams larger than 15 in., 1.86™%4c 
including .60 carbon, $1 extra. Rerolling billets, Bessemer or , . pies 
zees, 3 in. and over, 1.76%c; tees, 3 in. and over, 1.86%c; with 


open-hearth, 4 x 4 and larger, $26 and upwards; billets, 374 | . 
. . the usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, c ping 
in. and smaller, $27 and upwards, according to tonnage and oe ; : , ws 
no ending or other shop work We quote prices trom store as 
aelivery. f~11 f 
ieee : ‘ ; , follows: 2.10c to 2.25c for angles, beams and channels, bass 
Bars.—There is an active inquiry for steel bars and shapes ‘ : adigsi 
; : Jit vig = sizes, with 2.20c to 2.30c for 18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and 
for delivery in the months from July to December. Con- , TI f 
. ; zees, 2.15c to 2.25¢c. nese rices aré or eithe I I 
sumers of these products were allowed to cover last fall only a ca “ f | oe’ 
7 lengths or cut to specifications in excess of 5 ft 


for the first half of the year, and while many overbought their 
Plates.—Nothing of importance has developed since our 
, 


requirements for this period at the low prices, the tonnage for 
last report. Mulls are receiving a heavy volume of specifica 


the second six months is expected to be heavier than that 
consumed in the period just ending. Specifications continue tions, especially the Corporation interests, who are declining 
heavy, and the interests that overbought are putting the ma- 
terial in storage in order to benefit by the terms of their con- 
tracts. The Milwaukee mill of the Steel Corporation is heav- 


further new tonnage. It is possible, however, to get fairly 
] | 


prompt deliveries from independent producers, though pr: 


miums are asked for such. We quote on carload lots, mill ship 


ily sold up, and on the larger sizes of steel shapes cannot give ments, Chicago delivery, as follows lank stec ind 
deliveries before next October. Angles up to 6 x 6 are very heavier, 614 in. to 100 in., 1.76'2c base; Hange steel, 1.86% 
strong, one local manufacturer getting premiums of $2 to $4 se: marine steel, 1.06 base. all full extras. Plates. 2-1¢ 
a ton for prompt deliveries of same. Bar iron continues to in. thick, $2 extra wuges 7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extr 

erow weaker and is today being offered at T.55¢ Chicago We Less than carload lots, $5 extra Store que tations are as fol 
quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as fol- lows: Tank steel, '4 in. and heavier, up to and including 72 
lows: Bessemer and open-hearth bars and bands, 1.66'%4c in. wide, 2c; over 72 in. wide up to 100 in., 2.10¢; Over 100 in 
base, half extras; soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76%c; wide, usual mill extras, 3-16 in. up to but not including 72 in 
hoops, 1.81%4c base, full extras. Store trade is active and wide, 2.10¢ ; 3-16 in., 72 in. wide, 2.35c; flange steel, 25c extra; 
prices are firm. We quote bar iron, 1.90c base, full extras; heads, 25¢ ext 

soft steel bars and bands, 1.85c to 1.95¢ base, full extras; soft Rails and Track Supplies.—Several average size orders for 
steel angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.95c to 2.05c standard sections have been placed with independent mills in 
hoops, 2.20c base, full extras. the past week, mostly by inter-urban roads. The demand for 


Sheets.—The local sheet market is in a position fairly de light rails is improving steadily, the tonnage booked ranging 
I . : 
n lots from 1,200 tons to carloads. Specifications for track 


scribed as “betwixt and between.” Prices are exchanging con I 


stantly from 50 cents below the schedule to the same amount supplies are brisk. We quote heavy sections in 500-ton lots 
above, according to the nature of the inquiry, the tonnage re and over f b. mill, $28; less than soo tons to carload lots 
quired and the delivery needed. We have made no change in $30; less than ¢ 1 lots, $32. Light rails are as follow 
our quotations, however, as the market does not warrant it 12-Ib. sec $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 25-lb., $25; 30, 35, 40 
On carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, we quote and 45-lb. sectior $24, all f. o. b. Milwaukee mill Track 
as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.86'%4c to supplies, f. o. b. Joliet mill Angle bars, 1.40¢ to 1.50c; spikes 
1.91%c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.91%c to 1.96c; Nos. 13 and 14, first quality, 1.75c to 1.80c; track bolts, 3144 x 4, with square 
1.906%4c to 2.01%c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.06'4c to 2.11%c. On box nuts, 2.40c to 2.50c per lb., with hexagon nuts, 2.55c¢ to 2.65c 
annealed, one pass cold rolled, we quote Nos. 18 and 20, Merchant Steel. here has been some buying for delivery 
2.31% to 2.36'%4c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.36'%4c to 2.41%4c; Nos. 25 in the last half, though the tonnage of this new business is not 
and 26, 2.41'4c to 2.46%c; No. 27, 2.46%c to 2.51%4c; No. 28, lara lhe principal item of business is the t that | 
2.56'4c to 2.61%c; No. 20, 2.6614 to 2.71%4c; No. 30, 2.76%4c made by the leading crucible steel interest 1 th } er 
to 281%c. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks as fol grades of plow steel, sales of which have recently been made 
lows: No. 10, 2.10c to 2.15c; No. 12, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; No. 14, it a reduction of $10 a ton below the prices made last year 
+ i 
) 
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- 
With this exception prices are without change. We quote car- Old Material.—The continued lack of demand. for material | 
. . — ° ° _— he “incipal on eT } ’ rded " wth « ‘ 
load lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring from the princi i m rowth of a bet 
leigh sl flat si 14 1 ter sentiment in this product Pr remain weak, a number : 
steel, 2 Cc; sicig } at sizes Jive; ave 3 on- . . Pas . . 
steel, 2.10c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.71}4c; ere Cae om of grades having been further reduced to force sales. We 
vex, 1.86%4c; cutter shoe, 2.35c; smooth finished machinery have revised our prices, and quote as follows, gross tons 
steel, 1.911%4c; smooth finished tire, 1.86%4c; plow steel, 2.20c Old steel rails (4 feet and over) $15 00 to 15 50 
. . Old steel rails (less than 4 feet 14 00 to 14 50 
and upward according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.21%c. Cold Gad iron caile 19 60 to 20 00 
rolled shafting, 50 percent off in carload lots and 45 percent Relaying rails, subject to inspec 15 ee an 1k 
ys id wheels . . 00 te ‘ ’ 
in less than carload lots. Crucible tool steel, 61%4c to 8c; Heavy melting steel . 18 50 to 1400 
: . ' ts Mixed country steel 1100 to 11 50 
speci il grades of tool steel, 13¢c and upwards. Low phosphorus scrap (.05 and under 1400 to 14 50 
Merchant Pipe.—The demand for pipe continues of excel Che following quotations are for net tons 
} : : aon a No. 1 R. R. wrought....... 16 00 to 16 60 
lent proportions, the new prices having been well sustained ce 3 © erent 18 00 to 15 Be 
; ; . , : - 
by the buying of the week under review. We quote carload Shafting | ssemy nae s senses 16 00 to 16 50 
: nf . ealers orge, NO eece Zz 0 0 125 
lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- Wrought pipe and flues... . 10 50 to 1100 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ib. and less . 1800 to 18 50 
lows : as 2 Sl: sswahedextasee 10 00 to 10 50 
MERCHANT PIPE No. 1 Busheling ......... ; ve-ene 10 50 to 1100 
P Stee! ia No. 2 Busheling . abe . 950 to 1000 
Black. " Cale Country sheet ..... sees 800 to 8 50 
Percent Percent No. 1 boilers, cut...... 10 50 to 11 00 
% to % inches _. 65.85 49.85 foiler punchings . 13 00 to 18 50 
° in i? ae eet 57.85 Iron car axles ........ j 2100 to 21 50 
8 = 5 inches eves 73.85 63.85 Steel car axles . . ; . 1600 to 16 50 
. on 12 inches Piha 68.85 53.85 Iron axle turnings 10 50 to 11 00 
thi . 7 , PLUGGED AND REAMED. Cast borings .... 750 to 800 : 
; Steel. . Mixed borings, etc. ... 750 to 800 
1 to 4 inches  . oe 61.35 Machine shop turnings 10 00 to 10 50 
— = EXTRA STRONG PIPE Railroad malleable -_ , . 12 50 to 18 00 
% to M& inches .. 58.85 46.85 Agricultural malleable 11 50 to 12 00 
i to 4 OR a oc's . 65.85 53.85 Stove plate and light cast scrap....... : oebeconese 9 50 to 10 00 
‘% to 8 inches........ 61.85 49.85 59.85 47.85 Old iron splice bars. . . - 1700 to 17 50 
. . DOT a EXTRA Se BO er 41.85 The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. started up its 
che eevee rs S. 0.50 On v ] . = one @ 
§ oS aoe sper mill at East Chicago, Ind., this week. This plant will roll bar 
Boiler Tubes.—The business in boiler tubes is very satisfac- iron shapes, angles, etc Arthur D. Thomas, forme rly with 
tory, though it might be of larger volume were mills able to the Lorain Steel Co., Lorain, O., is superintendent. 


give quicker deliveries. Some errors were made in our last 


week’s quotations, correct prices on carload lots, mill ship- CLEVELAND. 











: : orrice or The lron Trade Review, | 
ments, Chicago delivery, being as follows: Baowninc Bumsinc, May 8 | 
BOILER TUBES. f Iron Ore.—Ice has almost entirely disappeared from the 
Steel Iron Seamless P , 
ae BAe facies... 40.35 37.35 53.00 ikes and a large number of ore carriers have arrived at 
; 2! he 54.35 $9.35 0.00 rT 
1 4 to 23% INCHES... cccevesscy 54 35 3 35 on Lake Frie p rts this week. There has been some delay in 
2% inches sesee 44.35 43.00 , 
2% to 5 inches... 61.35 ; loading at upper lake ports, but shipments from mines are 
{ Up to 4% inches , » ye é 
} 50.50 increasing rapidly. . Very little wild tonnage is being con 
® incl 52.35 $7.35 ‘ . ~~ : » . 
6 to 18 inches......+.+-++++.- 52.1 ; s 35 racted for, During April 321,353 tons of ore were shipped 
Less than carload lots from store, as follows: : : : : : : 
Seamless from Two Harbors, 263,842 from Duluth and 190,700 from 
Steel. Iron Steel. Superior, making a total of 775,805, but only a small part 
1 to 1% inches, inclusive...... 40 85 421 . ds : ' , 
1% to 2% inches, inclusive.. . 60 f this amount reached Lake Erie ports on account of vessels 
91 nches, inclusive . : tie ol 52% 35 , ° — : 2 . 
2% o> 6 ieahen, inahasive ‘ 60 . 7% being delayed by the ice lhe sale this week of the Leetonia 
6 inches and larger............-.- 50 35 Brotherton and Sunday Lake mines to large independent com 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Routine business continues of fair pro- panies has aroused much interest in the trad It is under 
portions and the aggregate tonnage booked is very satisfac- tood that the product of the min for 1905 has been sold 
tory Prices are firm and without change. We quote car- and that for that reason the steel companies which now own 
load lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: 4-in., $29; 6-in. and the stock of the mining compan will not obtain more of 
larger, $28; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. the ore this year than they have already contracted for 
Wire Products.—The heavy movement from mills con- There is no change in the ore market. Quotations are 
tinues without abatement, the entire output of the leading pro- follow Old range Bessemer (56.70 per cent iron natural 
ducer going into immediate consumption. For agricultural 05 phosphorus), $3.85 to $4; Mesabi Bessemer, same content 
material, the demand is especially heavy. Prices are firm and $3.65 to $3.75; old range non-Bessemer (52.80 percent iron 
without change. We quote carload lots to jobbers, Chicago natural), $3.35; Mesabi non-Bessemer (52.80 percent iron) 
delivery, as follows: Wire nails, $1.95; painted barb wire, $3.20 
$2.10; galvanized barb wire, $2.40; smooth annealed wire, $1.80; Pig Iron.—The market is very quiet, with a tendency 
smooth galzanized wire, $2.10; polished staples, $2.05; gal- toward softness in some places. Cleveland interests report 
vanized staples, $2.35. Less than carload lots to jobbers are that the demand east of this city is stronger than in any other 
5 cents higher than above prices. The retail trade is quoted direction and there has been quite a little activity at Buffalo 
5 cents extra over the foregoing on carload lots, and Io cents In spite of the dullness, furnacemen are not inclined to sell 
extra on less than carload lots. Bale ties are unchanged at below $16, Valley, for No. 2 foundry and Cleveland furnacs 
8214 and § percent and 8&5 percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan, re still holding for $16.25 for No. 2 delivered at local foun 
Ill., on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 per- dries Chere is little demand { basic, tl usual asking 
; : 5 
cent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet and DeKalb, with actual price being $15.35. Demand for Sovthern in this territory i 
freight allowed not exceeding 30 cents per 100 Ib so limited that it is difficult to tell at what price an order 
. yt ONO size could 4 laced. hut 1+ knn | » . 
Foundry Coke.—The demurrage coke on track is an effec- d b . | be p by DUE Ie known that the market 
. ‘ . Ss weaxer Dv from 2c to So < t ) w ti Si2.60 iotation 
tive resistance to the maintenance of any schedule of prices beat of ie ay caged panto 
: . : . wh ha prevatier ror ever? WeeK Coke 1s eas er, witli 
in this market. Good Connellsville coke that has accumu- foundry selling at $2.60 to $2.65 and furnace at $2. We quot 
lated here is frequently offered at $5 Chicago, a reduction of follows. Cleveland del 
at least 50 cents a ton from the price which producers of Bessemer $1610 to 16 
‘ eo: ' _ N 1 Foundr 16 75 to 17 00 
standard grades are asking on contract shipments. Wise N , T to 1¢ 
“ounty, Va... coke 1s quoted $2.00 ovens or $s.1s Chir v0 + I l ot 15 75 
. , , , +. » : . be 85 ¢ a4 
Other brands of Virginia and West Virginia cokes are held G Forg 75 to 1600 
~ ! > t 1S t ) 
it $2.50 to $2.75 ovens 1 ~ TT? ‘ + . 
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Finished Material.—Great activity of large producers and 
very large business of jobbers from stock continue to be the 
strong features, but the amount of new orders coming to the 
mills is not large, and reports of keen competition, especially 
in merchant pipe, boiler tubes and sheets, are more fre 
quently heard. 


have been followed by more pronovnced dullness. The de 


The recent advances in boiler tubes and pip: 
mand for sheets is slack. The prices of the principal pro 
ducers through jobbers are as follows: Cleveland delivery, 
the freight from Pittsburg being 9% cents; mill sales of black 


sheets in carload lots, No. 10 1.89%2c; Nos. 11-12; 1.94%c; 


No. 14, 2.04%c; No. 16, 2.09¥2c. No. 27, 2.49%c; No. 28, 
2.59}4c. Galvanized mill sales, No. 14, $2.64%c; No. 16, 2.744 
Nos. 18-20, 2.89'4c; Nos 22-24, 3.04'2C; Nos 25-20, 3.24”’%c 
No. 27, 3.44 1-3c; No. 28, 3.64%c. Out of stock, black sheets, 
4 m., 1.95¢; 3-16 in., 2.05¢. Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c; 
No. 12 2.20c; No. 14, 2.25c; No. 16, 2.35¢. One pass cold 
rolled: Nos 18-20, 2.55c; Nos. 22-24, 2.60c; No. 26, 2.65c; 
No. 27, 2.70c; No. 28, 2.80c; No. 30, 3.20c. Galvanized out 


of stock, No. 16, Nos Nos. 22-24, 
No. 26, 3.40c. 
Old Material. 


several weeks, is more decided and prices are lower. We 


2.95C ; 18-20, 3.05c; $20c : 


The depression which has been noted for 


have revised quotations as follows, Cleveland delivery. We 


quote gross tons: 


Old iron rails ..... , $21 00 to 22 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) 
Old car wheels 

Steel boiler plate 50 to 13 50 


15 50 to 16 50 

l 

] 

; : l 
Steel axles ...... : 16 50 to 17 50 

l 

l 

l 


) 
550 to 16 50 
»o0 to 16 50 
, 


500 to 16 00 
Malleable iron (agricultural) 
Heavy steel 


+00 to 1600 


We quote as follows, net tons 
No. 1 R. R. 


wrought 


55 
No. 1 busheling 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 machine cast 13.50 to 14 50 
lron axles 2100 to 22 00 
Axle turnings : 1100 to 12 00 
W rought turnings (free from cast) 1050 to 11 50 
(;rate bars 900 to 10 00 
Pipes and flues 11 50 to 12 50 
Tank iron . 10 00 to 11 00 
Hoop and band iron S00 to 900 
Sheet iron : 7 00 to & 00 
Wrought drillings : 10 50 to 11 50 
Stove plate .... 950 to 10 50 
Cast borings 700 to 8 00 
CINCINNATI. 
May 2 


Pig Iron.—Another week of dullness has been seen in the 
pig iron market and prices are weakening under assurance 
that $13.25 Birminghain has been done. No round lot trans 
actions have come out to test the market for minimum prices 
under competition for orders, although a few inquiries are now 
pending. A consumer in Louisville is asking for quotations on 
1,000 tons, made up of No. 2 soft and No. 3 foundry for last 


half delivery. There is an inquiry for No. 2 foundry from 
Indianapolis and one for 1,000 tons of basic iron from a De 
troit concern. A sale of 400 tons of Southern No. 2 foundry 
for second half delivery at $13.25 Birmingham has been re 
Trade opinion regards the market as tending down 


Northern irons 


ported, 
ward in the absence of a buying movement. 
are not quotably changed and $15.75 at Southern Ohio furnace, 
for No, 2 foundry is the ruling quotation. The purchase of the 
International Harvester Co. which was expected to encourag: 
other buyers to come into the market has had no perceptible 
effect in this way nor has it been a strengthening feature in 
the situation. Southern 
furnaces have not generally authorized their agents to quote 
less than $13.50 trade report 
that three well known Southern brands can now be bought on 


Spot iron continues difficult to sell 
sirmingham, but it is current 
a basis of $13.25. Buyers continue to show little interest and 
are pursuing a waiting policy. Quotations are revised to con 
form with the reduction of 25 cents per ton which has been 
We quote f. o. b 


made on some Southern brands Cincinnati 


as follows: 
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Southern Foundry No. 1 $16 50 to 1675 
Southern Foundry No. 2 16 00 to 1625 
Southern Foundry No. 3 15 50 to 1575 
Southern Foundry No. 4 1525 to 15 50 
Southern Foundry No. 1, soft 1650 to 1675 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft 1600 to 1625 
Gray Forge . : : 15 00 to 1525 
Northern Foundry No. 1 17 40 to 17 65 
Northern Foundry No. 2 1690 to 1715 
Northern Foundry No. 3 16 40 to 1665 


19 50 to 19 75 


Southern Charcoal 
Jobbers go xl de 


Finished Material.—| 
mand for steel products with mills 8 to 10 weeks behind on de- 


report a ct mtinued 


liveries in certain lines and some mills four months behind on 
ders for structural steel. Bar iron continues quiet but not 
steel bars at 1 :63c, half extras, with 
dealers quoting 1.85c for iron and steel out of Gal- 
vanized percent off We quote black 
sheets, No. 27, at 2.40c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets 
out of store are selling as follows: No. 28, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.60c; 
No. 16, 2.20c; No. 14, 2.10¢c; No. 12, 2.05c; No. 10. 2c. Tank 
plates are firm and sell out of store at 2c for '4-in. and 2.10¢ 
for 3-16, No. 8 and No. 10 


2c from stock and angles at 2c to 2.05¢c for base sizes 


quotably changed at 1.60¢ ; 
store 


sheets at 75 and 


Beams and channels are quoted at 


In merchant pipe the advance of the leading interest which 
took effect 
fairly active 
following the schedule of the leading interest 


is follows, f. 0. b 


April 20 is being well maintained and demand is 


Independent manufacturers are believed to be 


Quotations are 


Cincinnati 
MERCHANT PIPE 
(Basing Discounts. ) 
Guaranteed 
Wrought lronPipe 


Steel Pipe 





Black. Galv Black Galv. 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
« and % inches 65.35 49.35 63.35 47.35 
and inches 69.35 : 67.35 55.35 
4% to 6 inches 73.35 75.85 61.85 
7 to 12 inches 68.35 53.35 66.85 51.35 


Dealers are now urgently offermg their 


Old Material. 
holdings at reduced prices but demand 1s lacking and the mar 
Quotations are reduced 
We quote f_o.b 


ket is dull, with a declining tendency 
$1 to $2 a ton as compared with a week ago 


p< 


Cinemnati 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons $15 00 1 15 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 13 00 to 13 3 
Old iron rails, gross tons 1 O08 to 10 ) 
Old steel rails, gross tons 15 OO to 15 5¢ 
Old shert lengths, gross tons . 13.50 to 15.00 
Old iron axles, net tons 00 to 21 00 
Stove plate, net tons rou rf > 
Wrought turnings, net tons 11 00 to 11 56 
Cast borings, net tons SOO t 8 50 

15 00 to 15 5¢ 


Car wheels, net tons 


Coke. Ihe 


foundry coke quoted on contracts at $2.75 and furnac 


market is dull and easy, Connellsvilk 


coke at 


are selling foundry coke o1 


with 


$2 to b Other districts 


ovens 


contracts at $2.50 to $2.60 per ton f. 0. b. ovens 


faking effect Oct. 25, the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co 
will appoint Hickman, Williams & Co. as sales agents for the 
territory Pittsburg and West 
he Cincinnati Iron Store Co. expects to move about June 
1 into its new building at the foot of Freeman avenue Ihe 
building will have ample warehouse facilities and commod 
ous office appomtments 
NEW YORK. 
FFICE 7 ’ Ts Re 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau St., Ma | 


iron market for the past. week 


Pig Iron.— ! hx 


was in nearly every respect 


local pig 
a repetition of the week previous 
\bout the same amount of business was transacted, and prices 
salle 


show the 


remain unchanged. At least they did not 


tendency to decline that they did a week ago. Eastern Penn 
sylvania furnaces have been a potent factor in bringing about 
have 
refused to meet the reductions that have been made by New 
York stocks. While the latter have been selling No. 2 foundry 


at $16 to $16.50, Eastern 


these conditions. Being well sold up until July 1, they 


Pennsylvania interests hold to the 


latter as their minimum figure. For No. 2 Southern foundry 


the market although the 


has ruled at $13.50 Birmingham, 


claim is made that $13.25 is a possibility It is doubtful if 
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any sales of consequence have been made at this price, but 
there is no telling what a round tot could be had for under 
present conditions. There has been no change in buyers’ attitud 
the majority of them still being averse to providing for future 
requirements for the time being. Not without significance is 
the fact that inquiries involving about 3,000 tons were with 
drawn during the past week. New York quotations at tide 
water as follows Northern No. 1 foundry, $17.75 to $18; 
No. 2 foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 plain, $17.00 to $17.25; 


Southern. No. 1 foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 foundry, 
$17.00 to $17.25; No. 3 foundy, $16.50 to $16.75; No. 4 foundry, 
$16.25 to $16.50. Foundry pig iron warrants follow 
Bid Asked 
May 16.00 16.15 
June 15.80 15.95 
July 15.90 16.10 
October . 16.00 16.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While business in structural 
shapes during the week was about normal, and exclusively 
made up of small lots, there are good reasons for believing 
that the exceptionally favorable developments of April will 
be continued during the present month, as inquiries received 
yesterday and today aggregate about 35,000 tons, the majority 
of it being railroad work. The passage of the first of the 
month, with no: serious labor troubles occurring, and with 
every indication of the most peaceful labor outlook in years, 
bids fair to have an important influence on the structural 
material situation. Conditions regarding deliveries have be 
come so unsatisfactory that no surprise would be expressed 
if premiums resulted The American Bridge Co. booked 
contracts during April for 70,000 tons, which is the largest 
month the company has had since May, 1903, when its total 
tonnage amounted to 101,000 tons. There has been no let-up 
to the good business in plates, and prompt deliveries command 
excellent premiums. In bars and sheets there is nothing of 
particular importance to note, trading being quiet. We quot 
New York prices at tidewater. Angles, 3 to 6 in. x % in. and 
heavier, 1.744%c; beams, 3 to 15 m., 1.74%c: channels, 3 to 15 
in., 1.74%4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 m., 1.84'$c; tees, 3 x '4 mm 
and heavier, 1.79' 2c; piates, carloads, tank, 1.74°/2¢ 
184'%4c; marine end ordinary firebox, 1.94%2c; refined iron 
bars, 1.64'4c; soft steel bars, 1.64'%4c to 1.67c; sheets, m cat 
load lots, New York, No. 28, black, 2.50¢ to 2.55c; galvanized 
3.00¢ to 3.70Cc 

Old Material.— While offerings during the week were as 
heavy as for the week previous, prices show little or no change 
They still have a weak undertone, and should any further 
offerings be made, there will undoubtedly be a fall in prices 
Outside of heavy steel scrap, which remains in fair demand, 
there isn’t a single item on the list, which is not susceptible to 


any adverse conditions that may arise. Quotations are irregu 


lar but approximately f. o. b. New York follows 


Old iror ails $20 00 to 220 
Old stee ils, | x lengths 15 50 to 16 50 
Old steel rails, s t ‘ . 15 00 te 1 71) 
Relaying rails 20 00 to 21 00 
Old car wheels 16 00 to 16 50 
Old iron car axles 2175 to 22 

Old steel car axles 18 50 to 10 50 
Heavy melting steel scra; 15 50 to 15 

No. 1 railroad wrought scr: 19 50 to 20 50 
Iron track scrap 17 00 to 18 5 
Wrought pipe 13 50 to 14 50 
Ordinary light i: 10 00 to 11.00 
Cast borings S00 to 8&8 50 
Wrought turnings 12 50 to 1 0 
No. 1 machiner cast 15 00 to 15 50 
Stove plate 12 50 to 13 00 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Continued activity at the mills, quietness in the pig iron 


May 


market, and a lively break in the prices of old material sum 
marizing the situation during the past week, which was with 
out any transactions of great importance There have been 
some disturbing rumors of a break in the prices of foundry 


irons, but investigation fails to reveal specific instances in this 


market No changes im prices are reported by pig iron pro 
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ducers, who, with their furnaces sold up to their capacity into 
the third quarter, represent that they are not disturbed by the 
falling off in orders. The situation is satisfactory to those 
interested in seemg the market keep on even keel, and avoid 
extreme fluctuations 

Pig Iron.—The easing off in the market which began about 
about two weeks ago continues, but without any market change 
in prices. In many cases buyers can place their orders at the 
minimum in the range quoted, but if they want prompt deliv- 
ery they must pay a little more. Some Virginia furnaces, 
with basic iron on hand, have been testing the market. Even 
though they shade prices, the amount offering fs not large. 
Most of the current pig iron orders are for lots from 100 
to 500 tons, and are well distributed between foundry and 
forge irons. Low phosphorus iron continues quiet. We 


quote as follows 


No. 1X Foundry $18 25 to 18 50 
No. 2X Foundry 17 75 to 18 00 
No. 2 Plain . 17 25 to 17 50 
Standard Gray Forge 1600 to 16 50 
Ordinary Gray Forge 15 50 to 16 00 
Basic 1675 to 17 00 
low phosphorus 21 00 to 21 50 


Finished Material.— With no changes in nominal prices, the 
urgency of the demands on the mills can only be gauged by the 
amount of the premiums demanded. In some instances these 
are said to be $3 and $4 for May and June deliveries. Specifi- 
cations for plates, bars, sheets, and structural material show 
no lessening in volume, reflecting the general prosperity of the 
country, but new business tn the lighter lines is only moderate 
Prices remain as previously quoted: Beams, channels and 
angles, according to specifications, 1.73%4c to 1.85c; refined 
iron bars, 1.73%c to 1.80c; steel bars, 1.6342c to 1.70c; plates, 
1.73z'2Cc to !l Soc 

Old Material.—The market broke badly last week, and 
scrap can now be had from $1 to $2 in many lines below 
prices which prevailed a fortnight ago. Holders of old 
materials blame the recent meeting of bar iron men in New 
York for this fall in prices, and some of them declare that 
they will store their scrap rather than sell at present figures 
Others, more speculatively inclined, welcome the fall as likely 
to bring new life into the market, which has been extremely 
quiet Large quantities of old material are being offered to 
the mills, and these practically make their own prices in 
buying. Prices vary with every deal, but may be quoted at 
about the following range 


Old steei rails 
N l teel scray 16 50 to 17 2o 





Nd steel xles 150 to 22 50 
Old iron axles 9475 to 2575 
Nd tron rails 2 50 to 23 50 
Old car wheels 16 50 to 17 50 
Choice scrap, R. R. N 1 wrought 1 50 to 22 00 
N 1 yard scrap 18 50 to 10 00 
Machinery scrap 15 50 to 16 00 
Low phosph wus scraj 150 to 22 00 
Wrought tron pipe 15 00 to 15 50 
No 1 f e hre scray 1525 to 157 
Ni » forge fire scray rdinar 11 50 to 129 00 
Wrought turnings 13 50 to 14 00 
\xle turnings, heavy 15 00 to 1600 
Cast bormes 11 00 to 11 50 
Stove plates ] Mn to 1 oo 

The Metal Market. 

NEW YORK. 

orrice oF The lron Trade Remew, | 
Room 1315, Ne 150 Nassau St.. May 2.1 
Pig Tin.—Conditions during the week were about the same 
s the week previous. Trading showed no improvement, but 


prices went a shade lower, due to the publication of the 
monthly statistics compiled by Secretary C. Mayer of the 
local Metal Exchange, upon which an unfavorable construc 


tion was put. These show the total visible supply on April 30 


o be 13,063 tons, as against 14,5902 tons for March; the 
rrivals 3,505 tons as against 3,060 tons for March; the de 
livertes 2.900 tons as against 4,000 tons for March: the ship 


ments from the Straits 4.543 tons as agaist 4,127 tons for 


\larch The tot stock illoat now mount to 1,935 tons 
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The London market for the week was dull, with prices lower 
Today’s closing prices follow: 
29.8714 to 30.25c; June. 29.50c to 30.00c; July, 20.25 to 20.75: 
London’s closings today follow: Spot, £138 5s; futures 
£134 TSS. 

Copper.—There was no improvement in trading during the 
week, and the large producers reduced their prices Y%c for all 
grades. There are many who think that prices are still too 
high. The monthly statistics show the exports to have been 
22,253 tons as against 20,168 tons for March. The London 
market was dull and lower. Today’s closings follow: Lake 
and electrolytic, 15¢ nominal; casting, 1434c nominal. Lon 
don’s closings today follow: Spot, £65 10s; futures, £65 
12s 6d. 

Lead.—The local and St. Louis markets remain quiet and 
unchanged for spot, being 4.50c to 4.60c, and 4.50c respec 
tively. London remains at £12 IIs 3d 

Spelter.—The market has been inactive and lower, spot and 
May selling at 5.80c. St. Louis declined to 5.62%4c to 5.65¢ 
London is lower at £23 10s 

Antimony.—All grades are firm, Cookson’s selling at 8'%c 
to &5éc, Hallett’s at 8%c to 8%c, and other brands at 7%c 
to 8.12c. 

Quicksilver.—We quote $38 per flask of 75 lb. lots of 100 
flasks. London £7 7s 6d 

CHICAGO. NADNOCK BLocK, May 
OFFIC! ) ' ld [ 

The local metal market continues of a listless nature. Buy 
ers are covering only for current wants in the hope that there 
will be an early break in the market. Copper has softened an 
eighth of a cent and Lake is now quoted 15%%c for carload lots, 
and 15%c for less than carload lots. Casting copper, 15¢ for 
carloads, and 15%c for less than carload lots. Other metals 
We quote spelter 6c for car- 
7l4c for 


/ 


are without change as to price 
load lots, and 6%c for lesser quantities. Sheet zinc, 
carload lots of 600-lb. casks, and 7%%c for less than carload 
lots. Pig tin, 31™%ec for carload lots, and 31%c for less than 
carload lots. Pig lead, 4.45¢ for 50-ton lots; 4.50c for carload 
lots, and 4.55c for lesser quantities. Antimony, Cookson’s 
9%ec: Hallett’s, 8c 

The demand for old material is of fair volume, 


prices are weak. We quote copper wire 13'4c; heavy copper, 
red brass borings, 


-i 1 


10c; yellow brass, 8%c; yellow brass borings, 7c. Pipe lead, 


13c; light copper, 12c; red brass, 11%4c: 
jc. Tea lead, 360c. Zinc, 4.25¢ 


Cleveland Furnace Company. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cleveland 
Furnace Co., of Cleveland, O., was held May 1 in the new of 
Birdsall 


Smith, the secretary-treasurer of the corporation, showed 


fices of the company in Jersey City. The report of C 


that the company had enjoyed an unusyally prosperous year 
and that the affairs of the concern were in a very satisfactory 
condition, 

Among the directors present at the meeting wer« William 
A. Rogers, of Buffalo, the senior partner in the firm of 
Rogers, Brown & Co.; S. W. Croxton, vice president of th 


corporation; Julian Kennedy, of Pittsburg; and W. G. Parl 


ind R. G. Park, of the Park Steel Co., of Pittsburg Phe 
officers were re-elected as follows: President, D. B. Meachan 
vice president, S. W. Croxton; secretary and treasurer, ( 
Birdsall Smith: general manager, David T. Croxton 


Official denial is made of the report that ther: deadlocl 
between the Wabash Railroad Co. and the United States Steel 
Corporation concerning shipments from the Pittsburg distri 

in execution of the contract entered into between the old Car 
negie Steel Co., Ltd., and the railroad, It is now reported that 
irrangements have been made for the connection of the 
Wabash railroad with the Union railroad of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., with a view ultimately.to giving the Wabash systen 
a portion of the steel company’s tonnage 
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Spot, 30.30 to 30.40c; May, 
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PITTSBURG FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The annual smoker of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Associa 
tion was held at the rooms of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Penn 


lhe affair was well attended, urgent invitations having been 


svlvania, Pittsburg, on Monday evening, May 1 


sent to the foundry foremen and superintendents and pattern 
shop foremen to be present. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize a local association of the foremen and superintendents and 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburg has given them 
the privilege of its rooms for meetings. The smoker was 
rranged by F. H. Zimmers, secretary, and the entertainment 
and repast were up to the high standard he has maintained 
in affairs of this kind. The following program of toasts had 
been prepared under the title “Confessions,” and the responses 
proved the foundryman’s capacity for unbending when oth 


than severely technical matters are under discuss 

“Inside History of the Roll Industry,” J, S. Seaman; “How 
to Manufacture Chare O 
Iron,” A. W. Slocum; “How to Operate a Foundry in a Ha 
Loft,” B. D. Fuller; “How to Finance a Program Committee, 


len; “A ( s Performance Foundry,” S. D. Sleet! 
Philanthropy— vhy I I Profits t he | iry 
men | S Nic( ' | \f t Ant Af 
fected by tl Atomic Theory and its App to the 
‘Molders’ Deli H. E. Field; “Pyrom D t 
of \ ] Cy 1 the y after’ S. H Stupakoff 
How I D ed the Southern | Iry Iron Industr 
E. A. Keb! Picking Strawberries by the W 1M 
lrip to the M D. TJ. Thon 

Members and @ ts end r 

W I. Mel H. ] I \ H \ I 

AN 
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H. M. Wolf n A 
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rh mas I 1 
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1 be held on Friday, May 5 Dr. R Vl ike 
f New York. will read a paper on the work of the Americar 
Societv for 1 ng Materials he speaker is a member of 


dr mec As ind is Ve ] \ } in expe r } 
lure 
' i 

The II] Iry & Eng é g Co f G City, 
i. Ss P leted improvements which increa ty 
in ww prepared t produ gray i1rot g pt 
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Wm. B. Robinson, of Detroit, joined the editorial 
staff of The Iron Trade Review on May 1. For a 
number of years he has been successfully engaged in 
newspaper work in Cleveland and Detroit in lines par- 
ticularly preparing him for effective service in iron 
trade journalism. 


THE RAILROAD RATE INQUIRY. 

The testimony that is being elicited by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in the hearing 
which started April 17 last is a valuable contribution 
to the railroad rate question. The committee so far 
has confined its attention to the railroads’ side of the 
question, and does not seem to have made any pro- 
vision for hearing the friends of the Esch-Townsend 
bill, which failed in the last Senate. The testimony is 
therefore purely ex parte, but is more, rather than less, 
valuable on that account. There has been an ample 
sufficiency of statement and argument in favor of 
Federal rate making; if the proposition is one that 
should be adopted, it can only gain prestige through 
its opponents being given an opportunity to do their 
best in refutation of its propriety. 

The testimony of the railroad men has covered two 
general heads: (1) that the only real abuses at pres 
ent are such as could be corrected under existing law; 
(2) that railroad rate fixing is too finely organized 
and intricate a science to permit it to be practiced by 
any Federal body. The first point is one that had been 
previously urged in these columns, and it is quite likely 
that, whatever the motive, there will be more activity 
on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prior to the next session of Congress in exposing these 
abuses. 

In regard to the second line of argument followed 
by the railroad witnesses in the testimony given in the 
past two or three weeks, some questions could be asked. 
The railroads regard the rates made between different 
points and on different commodities as a coherent fab 
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ric: one rate cannot be changed without disturbing 
others. Throughout the testimony there is the tacit 
admission that the governing influence in the making 
of a rate is neither the mileage nor the actual cost of 
carrying the commodity. In fact, some of the wit- 
nesses have gone so far as to point out the disasters 
which would follow if these simple principles were 
allowed to govern. Perhaps they would, but was 
there any true economic reason for the building up of 
a state of affairs which requires such artificial support? 
No doubt it is true that the fixing of rates on a mileage 
or actual cost basis might injure some producing dis- 
tricts and benefit others, but does it necessarily follow 
that such a return to a natural state, if accomplished 
gradually and mildly, might not in the end be good. 
The doctrine of laissez-faire has been applied to cases 
where its desirability might perhaps be open to more 
question than in the present. At any rate, the wit- 
nesses at Washington have shown not the slightest 
disposition to carry their arguments down to basic 
principles; they argue no further than that the action 
contemplated by the Esch-Townsend bill would be a 
very serious disturbance to a fabric which has been in 
the weaving for many years, by which the various pro 
ducing districts have each been given its own stand- 
ing, a standing different from that which Nature would 
have given it. Of argument showing the original 
necessitv, from an economic standpoint, of this system, 
there has been none, and besides no one will think 
for a moment that the railroads have really thought of 
the districts; they have really been thinking all these 
vears of the railroads which reach them. 

However, the railroad testimony is putting the whole 
subject in a clearer light, and the public may expect 
two important results from it, the first being that there 
will be more energy in the discovery and correction 
of the abuses of terminal or industrial railroads and 
private car lines, under existing law and as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is now constituted, and 
that when Congress again takes up the matter of addi 
tional railroad legislation it will have information 
which it lacked, but which it should have had, when 
the House passed the Esch-Townsend bill. 


THE TEN-HOUR LAW DECISION. 

In deciding as to the constitutionalitv of the New 
York ten-hour law, the United States Supreme Court 
discussed at length the theory advanced by Tudge 
Parker of the New York Court of Appeals that the 
law comes within the police powers of the legislature 
as a “health measure” This contention, Tudge Peck 
ham declared, is so “slim” as to give rise to the “sus 
picion that there was some other motive dominating 
the legislature than the purpose to subserve the public 


health or welfare.” The opinion continues: 


It is impossible for us to shut our « to the fact that many 
f the laws of this character, while j 1 under what is claimed 
to he the p lice power for the purp e of pr itecting public 
health or welfare re in reality passed from other motives 
We are justified i vit when, from the character of the 


1 ¢h, + ; "1 yl so} 7 F 9 Iaty if is apparent 
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that the public health or welfare bears but the most remot: 
relation to’ the law 

The court in the above paragraph hints, probably 
as broadly as it could with propriety, at the real reason 
for enacting legislation like the ten-hour law of New 
York. While it is uaquestionably true that many well 
meaning people have advocated the passage of such 
laws, and that thousands of workingmen have bcen 
benefited by the reduction of hours of labor, the real 
cause for the agitation is usually found in the fact that, 
by reducing the hours of labor by law, the employcrs’ 
hands are manacled so that they are at the mercy of 
their employes, who are dominated by the labor agita 
tors. 

\t the last two sessions of congress, the strongest 
evidence of the injustice of proposed eight hour legis 
lation was presented before committees of the Heuse 
and Senate, and yet there were many members of both 
branches of Congress who were willing to be subsery 
ient to the demands of the walking delegates. rhe 
passage of the bill was defeated for the time in ccm 
mittee, but it is doubtful what the result would have 
been in Congress if the bill had been reported and 
voted upon. It is well that the highest court in the 
land has made it impossible for future congresses and 
legislatures to cater to the labor vote by passing bills 
which would be disastrous to many industries. The 
hours of labor ought to be regulated, but not by law. 
Let the time for working be determined by employer 
and employe according to the conditions of different 
industries at different times and places. It may be 
sure that ten hours is as long as it is healthy for the 
average man to be employed at continuous physical 
labor. But as well might the police power of legis 
latures be invoked to fix a minimum wage rate on the 
ground that such minimum represented the amount 
necessary to preserve the life and health of the average 
family and maintain its members in proper comfort. 

The recent decision does not deprive labor unions 
of any rights or of opportunities for usefulness. On 
the contrary it opens the door to one of their most 
appropriate fields of operation—the reasonable adjust 
ment of hours of labor by amicable agreements. 


The Manufacture of Open-Hearth Rails. 

[he report that the Carnegie Steel Co. would install 24 
open-hearth furnaces at its Edgar Thomson plant, Pittsburg 
has been denied. While the manufacture of rails from open 
hearth material has been successful, no change so revolution 
ary or involving so great an expenditure is even under con 
sideration in connection with rail production. Owing to the 
Steel Corporations’ very large holdings of Bessemer ores no 
movement of this kind is in contemplation for the immediate 
future, although it is not denied that ultimately open-hearth 
stock will be used as well as Bessemer at Northern rail mills 


lhe report that the Republic [ron & Steel Co. will remove 
its general offices from Chicago to Youngstown, O., is again 
published and is again incorrect. While the proposal has 
been discussed several times in the past two years, such a 
move has not been considered expedient The company has 
plans, however, for a new office building at Youngstown, to be 
’ 


occupied by its local staff 
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OBITUARY. 

Wm. Tod died at his home in Youngstown, O April 27 
He had been suffering from organic heart trouble for two 
years, and his death was not unexpected. Mr. Tod was 
1 son of David Tod, one of Ohio’s war governors, and 
was born at Warren, O., July 30, 1843. He received a 
common school education and in 1868 became connected 
with Homer Hamilton in the foundry business, later man 
ufacturing the Porter-Hamilton engine for general power 
service and especially for the iron and steel trades. Mr 
lod became an important factor in this business, asso 


ciated with John Stambaugh Sr., Paul Jones and Homer 


Hamilton. The plant was built up and in time the firm 
became known as Wm. Tod & Co At a later date the 
business was incorporated as the Wm. Tod Co. Mr. Tod 


was elected president and the company has become one 
f the most important engine builders in the country Mi 


lod was also interested in the Brier Hill Iron & Coal ( 





WM rob 


the Youngstown Stee! Co. and other manufacturing 
cerns Hie leaves two sons, David and Fred David lod 
is general manager of the cement department f tin 
Struthers Furnace Co. at Struthers, O 

Edward A. Sumner Sr., prime mover { st t 
of the industry now know! s the American Radiator ( 
died at St Augustine OF \pr | 20 He | l bee bad 
health for several years and with his family ] id 1 vi 1 to 
Florida He was 7I years ot ag \lr. Sumner is survived 
by a widow, Oni daughtet nad nie sol bed \ rd \ Siimneyg 
Ir.. present manager of the radiator works at Det 


Important Pipe Mill Additions. 


Special l¢ CTA. ) 
Pirrsrurs. P \lav 2 Spang. Chalfant & Cs nk have 
ommenced work on the erect f large addit st hei 
pipe mill at | 1, Pa. Five new dings w be erected and 
two butt weld furnaces making pipe up to three u es i 
mill building will be 100 by 18o ft.; threading shop, go by 24 
f galvanizing plant, 100 by 110 ft.; warehouse, 75 by 38o ft 
ind the skelp storage building, 50 by 200 ft All of these 
buildings will be of st construction with « crete founda 
tions, with the exception of the galvan g pla which will 
be of wood and nerete Phe tter will have a daily capac 
ty of 100 tons The contract for the erection of the build 
ings ha een awarded the Ft. Pitt Bridge ( The threading 
departmet wi ntain 40 threading machines he ract 
tor wl ich ha iT d be« We rk 1? the ere ! t tne 
plant is being pushed and the imdications that th S 
in be placed m operat next Septemb 
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PERSONAL. 


Matthey McClung Jr., tor the past four years assistant suy 


erintendent of the blast furnace department of the Cambria 
Steel Co., has resigned to enter*the employ of the [linois Ste 
Co. Joseph Eweldon, for five years superintendent of thi 
machanical department of the Cambria Steel Co., at Franklin 
has accepted a position with the Bethlehem Steel Co., of 
Bethlehem, Pa 


4 S. Mitchell, of the American Bridge C has been ap 


pointed general manager of the sales department 
ern Steel Co 

Chas. A. Peckham, tor tour vears secretary and treasurer of 
the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, O., has resigned to become mat 
ager of the Toledo-Massillon Bridge Co., recently imeor 
p rated Before leaving he was presented with a handsome 
cut glass liquor set and clock by the employes of the F. Bissell 
Ce 

Hon Petet White. of \larquette, Nich... spent several davs 
in Washington recently and saw many prominent public men 
in his capacity as president of the commission appointed by 
the governor Of Michigan to take charge of the semi-cente 
nial of the Sault Ste.”Marie canal next July. Mr. White and 
his associates are very hopeful that they can induce President 
Roosevelt to participate in the exercises and many senators 
representatives, governors Of states and other prominent men 
have promised co-operation The principal feature of the 
‘elebration will be the dedication on the bank of St. Mary’s 
river of a monolith of granite 

Announcement is made by the /ron Age that Thomas Hob 
on. who has conducted its business m Philadelphia since 
i875, retired on May 1 from the active management of the ad 


} 


sing department He will continue, however, in an 


vert 
editorial capach y H. H. Roberts, for 18 years connected with 
the David Williams Co., for the past six years as manager of 
the Chicago office, becomes business manager at Philadelphia 
\. A. Ainsworth, of the New York office, succeeds Mr. Rob 
erts at Chicago. Fred W. Schultz, for several years assistant 
editor of the /ron Age, will hereafter represent the advertising 
department of the David Williams Co. in New York and 


, 

B. Fk. Bal { the Kewanee Bo Co., Kewanee, | uiled 
for Europe April 26 

\ B. Scul pre ent of the Scully Steel & Iron Co., Cl 
cago, has 1 wvered fron t is attack of appendicitis and 
is back at his desk aga 

Clyde M. Carr, vi president and general manager 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, has returned to his office after ar 


absence of two months spent in California 


Son, Chicago, in the Southern territory, has accepted a posi 
tion as purchasing agent with the Means & Fulton Iron Work 
Birmingham, Al 
Arthur D. Thomas, formerly with the Lorain Steel Co 
Lorain, O., has been appointed superintendent of the rolling 
mill of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind 
John I. Beggs has been elected president of the National 
Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding S. W. Watkins 
who resigned. J. H. Van Dyke Jr. has been elected vic« 
president Both gentlemen are directors of the First Na 
tional Bank of Milwauke: lhe defaleation of Frank G 
Bigelow, president of the bank, who had aided materially 
financing the electric company. made necessary the bove 
changes 

Fr. Cc. Myers, ! tely manager of the Indiana Foundry & M 
chine Co.. South Bend, Ind. has aces 
superintendent of the Illmois Foundry & Engineering | 
Granite City, I! 

Lhe resignation of Char MeCs ry, \ president 


general inager of t lennessee Coal, Iron & Railr 


TRADE REVIEW e¢ 
rien \ tion of 
url f A ward Iros 
{ H i three yeat 
i H , week 
Ric! ad B. ¢ , rg e time connected 
“ the zg I : lepartment of e { egie Steel Co 
goes to San Francisco this week to succeed Wm. B. Isaacs as 
nanager of sales tor the mpany on the Pacific Coast 


Ml. A. Neeland, who for the past four years has been general 
manager of the Willian od Co., engme builder, of Youngs 
town, O., has resigned his position to become assistant to John 
Reis, recently appointed assistant to President Corey, of the 

nited States Steel Corporation in the department of new 


vorks constructior Mir. Neeland’s successor as general man 


wer of the Wilham Tod Co. has not been named 


Maj. Chas. D. Rhodes, general sales agent of the Lackawan 
1a Steel Co., has resigned owing to the condition of his health 
He will remain with the company in another capacity. H 


Sanborn Smith, for the past three years vice president of the 
National Steel & Wire Co., having his headquarters more re 
ently at New York, and well known previously in his con 
rection with the American Steel & Wire Co. at Chicago, sux 
eeds Maj Rhodes, the change being effect ve May I 

H. M. Wharton, for the last five years engineer of works 
f the Westinghouse Electrix & Mite. Co Pittsburg. has re 


gned and has accepted the position of chief designing en 


Joseph Reuleaux, engineer, formerly with Alex. Laughlin 
& Co., turnace builders, Pittsburg, has opened an office in the 
Second National Bank building, Pittsburg, Liberty and Ninth 
streets, imstead of the First National Bank building, as was 

ed in our last issue 


Hierbert J. West has been elected president of the Baltimore 


lerro-Concrete ( ) 4 it more, succeeding David L Haw 
Kin 

lk. C. Myers, late manager of the Indiana Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., South Bend, Ind., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Illmois Foundry & Engineering. Co., 
Granite City, | he latter company has recently increased 
th ipacity of its 4 ‘ 


Contracts for Agricultural Machine Steel. 


{ Sp 4 iz evTran 

Cnicaco, May 3.—It is understood that the Crucible Ste 
Lo, of America Mas taket the contr t of tl ( id ny harve stet 
nachinery mterest for all grad i tt steel for next vear 
Chis includes the contr t tor open-heart teel that formerly 
went to another manutacturet nd pract lly all the cheaper 
grades ol rucible tee] Very low pric were made all 
iround | iddition A ther ! erns have closed 


New Records at Edgar Thomson. 


During the 24 hours ending Imght, Thursday, April 27 
the ten furnaces at the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegi 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, produced 5,200 tons of iron, breaking the 
best previous record tor this group of furnaces During this 
same period the rail mill produced the unprecedented tonnag« 
t 3,678 tons of rails, which is a record that will stand for 

me time ] ] t prey us record w 929 tons 

¢ te af rep ‘ } vnd t ked hb english capital 

endeavoring to cor date a treet r manufacturing 
plant Col. Powell, retired army engineering officer, is 
redited wit } vy t he pr ‘ : . ! the promotion Ay. ( 
Kuhlman i Cleveland, formerly of the G. C. Kuhlman Cat 
m “ sleut © ent quired by the J. G. Brill Co 

‘ P} ; ter ; ilation ha been 

cet v t { ti I ed of bemae@ 
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MACHINES AND TOOLS FOR PANAMA CANAL. (63.) 6 No. 10 1-ton pneumatic hoists 
(64.) 6 No, 12 3-ton pneumatic« st 
— ( 65.) 1 3-ton neumatic tour y ¢ i , 
“ . jn . . (66.) 4 N 61 16-ton {| " ack 

Wasuineoton, D. C., May 1.—The Panama Canal Commis (67.) 2 No. 62 7-ton sulky air jacks 
" ay ‘ . Ene tha £ ino iteme °: (68.) 24 S-in. “Giv't-a-twist hose ¢ 
sion on May 1 opened bids for the following items: (69.) 24 '4.in. “Giv'tatwist” hose gs 

(1.) 8 universal cutters and tool grinders complete with attachments (70.) 24 ,-in Giv’t-a-twis hose < ngs 

(2.) 8 turret lathes with hobs and leaders for cutting 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 (71.) 1 18-in, pneumatic forging machine \ = 
11, 11%, 12, 18, 14, 16 and 18 threads per inch. Complete with cour , 2. 
tershatt, wrenches and all usual appliances : List of Bids. 

? 52 oe SES me. Eee eee tet cies wan power med | Bids were submitted as follows, the number of tl item 
turret, and cross slide and hand wheel and screw for moving cross slid ; ‘ x igh 
along bed; power stock feed, countershaft, wrenches and all usual at being in each case given first, f ywed by the amount of the 
tachments, with the following tools and equipment Hardened and bid: 

" ) 


) 


ground round collets for stock, from ¥% in. to 2 in., by 16ths; hardened 
and ground square collets for stock, }2, 4%, 4, %, 1, 1% and 1 in Rand Drill Co., New York.—No. 51, $310.50; 52, $236.50; 


zcross flats; hardened and ground hexagonal collets, tor handling hex - m . 
agonal stock, 4, %, 1, 1% and 1% im. across flats. All for rough stock. 55, 9214; 50, 3255; 57, 3100.50; 63, 303% 04, 9900; O08, 313.92 
(4.) 1 pointing tool. k 69 $13.92 0, $13.02 
(5.) 1 end pointing and forming tool re , : 


(6.) 38 universal turning tool Thomas H. Dallet Co.. Philadelphia No. S!I, $2 





























‘ : : i 
(7.) 1 taper turning tool, with taper bar planed for standard loco . : , 
motive taper of + to tl toot. Herman Boker & Co., New York No 14, SI,1OI.30; 15, 
; ' “une di . | vith se f he ollo ng _ ~ 
(8.) 1 %-in. self-opening die head, with 2 sets each ft the t llowing $1 828 76; 46, $1,233.60 
Giles; 4 in.-20, 7» in.-18, 36 in.-16, ye in.-14, % in.-13, Y% in.-12, % 
> r ' , 
11, 4% 1n.-10 H. H. Rogers Co., New York No 20, $454.50 2, 1,358; 
(9.) 1 1%-in. self-opening die head with 2 sets each of the fo ving b, 2 . . 
> 220 > - > ene > ' . , 
ies 6 in.-9, lin.-8, 156 i 7,1% 7, 1% in.-6, 1% in.-6, and 2 sets 29, $2,032; 30, $450 34, 92,505; 30, 1,008 3 > 2 Pe 
each of the following 12 V thread es s in n Ll it l . Sa, > > Pe o> Sy ae » ¢ 
9799; 39, OI; 40, > I, $l ; 42, 3000 
1% in., ly¥y in., 1% in 1 th is to be | S. Standard except those 4995 3D P3 ’ P43 4 o/ 4 * 
specified \ Rahn-Mayer-Carpenter Co., Cincinnati, O.—No 5 $2 
(10.) 1 12-in. 8-ja n chuck fitted to spindle iy 
(11.) 1 S%4-in C 1 to turret » 517.00 
. } to turret : » . T . ‘oad 
(12.) 1 1/%-1n. d curret, J. W. Cregar Agency No. 1, $636: 8 $75: 9, $17412 
‘ 1 rit +} ' ‘ } } - e - ys. ’ ’ 4/7?) ’ r*s/4 409 
C13.) 6 18-11 S-ft yuICK «¢ g engine i en, WV 1 tri n head . 
» a “— ’ a Ege ee 
< npound est and taper it iment ce plete i us tt 939255; 15, 3,000 ; 10, >I, 100 Cacn; I7; 2025 1d, 9035 iQ, D208 
ments each | e to be hitted \ ( 15-11 f ys nat AES » » , . ws 
lathe chuck 20, $450; 21, $1,470; 22, $1,005; 23, $2,150; 25, 34,53 26 
) ving tl with double quartering att 2° ~~ ¢< o> on S mes ay So . a 
hey ae cae a Bg ln $3,700; 27, $1,240; 34, $2,370; 36, $1,075; 37, $240; 381i $75 
(15.) l double head planer with paralel drive : se by o A 
(16.) 6 louble head planers with parallel driv« 39, $359; 40, $575; 41, $150; 43, $74.40; 51, $300; 52, $27: 
(17.) l iniversa l g machine with e trict me Es * . » > 
e2 So c c c~> § = 71) 
sor and sil 3, $270; 54, $110; 55, $260; 56, $300; 57, $150; 58, $70; 50 
(18.) 1 lair ng ichine louble f n g $7 60, $70; 61. $468; 62, $023. 40; 63, $972; 65, $13. 70; OF 
», 02, , 72 3 79; 
norizontai 2 
(19.) 4 ipright d esses t | r er feed t $520.0 17, 9290.52 
spindle, ea 1 with I ir ‘ iN N Pp P , 
I ’ I s-bement-Pon Co N t $2 ) 4 $3 
sv.) 6 20-in. upright drill presses with square base, power feed ar ; “ de Fs» » ¥ / 
back gear, double splined spindle and steel crown gears, countershaft $5,355; 15, $7,680 or alternate bid, $8 334; 17, $035 RY Sh» 
‘ PIs 4? VJ» *™s ) 
and wrenches. i 2 ¢ - . 
> 112 ) 25 ' / . . . on 
(21.) 8 38-spindle 26-in. stat ‘ gang s, with power fe =5, 94 I, 20, 93,735; 26, $4,11 34, $I, 020; 42, $555 
te | } ] ‘ ' _* 
back gear, etc., to each spind All spindles Ne splined 8 Lee Manufacturing Co., Port Huron, Mich.—No. 61, $351.5 
steel crown gears Machines to be fitted with oil pump and piping . : 
~ * ~ 
(22.) 4 I pright i pre S with § g i I ‘ r 02, 9714; 03, $550.50; O4, $1,202.25; 05, 3201.40 
back ge S$ a 1 ¢ I ind 1 " a4 . 
at cadinl aa . lee tahin oti a , Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn.—No. 3, $3,42 { 
2 g 
(24.) 3 N l cente nes < plete, vith te aft $7.60 ; s, $15.20; 6, $65.s5 7, $33 & $66.50 9, $150.15 
wrenches, 300 tw 5 nd 2 w style center reamers, ¢€a Ms ‘ . ~ . . 
(25.) 7-in oring id turning mills, two heads mn cross rai 225.50; 24, $434.10; 43, $41.70; 14, 9759.00; 45, 31,135. j 
Independent geared feed to « id and equipped w jaw . a ie : 
1 “f ck cable . DI, 180.80; 47; $25.20; 10, >15.00 50, $22.05 
(26.) 1 96-in. I g it ‘ th t head I s Springtield Ma é ( . Spring . J 7 
and all usual apf nces ‘. 2s @ ' 
(27.) 21 bl tay t ters j ead screws f cutting 21,029 OI ter t Nd, $1,899; 13, $3,444 
12 i per inch cor et sets V dies f cut g ; in g > . a 
oe 1 V ¢ “hy Railw Ly Api r { ( vo, I N 20 2,175 3 
28.) 2 No 6 horizontal | g and d gt s, with 8-ft $22: 
! table hand and power cross and longitudinal feed with 1: i 
able, with hand tary fee Er Mfg. & S pply ‘ I ra N So, $71.5 
(29.) 2 « saws t t 18-ir beams wit S s f hid. $82« . . 4 - 
rie x ( Sr t { te i Sros yy «6S 
machine. POS , , ; I b I>, =/5 >} l 
(30.) 3 automat saw sharpening 1 nes 13, $76.80 
(31.) 1 40-in. automat knife grind complet . 
, . . 7 rkin \ ner \ — - 
(32.) 6 N sO ¢ ery T ta 3, [ te Wi « t inl W L W I 84 ) in y Lo \ 37 S17 
: nd cou ¢ 
rests and ¢ nters I 20, $502.66 41 S1 x 
(33.) 3 No. 0 we t Ll gril s plete 4 < ers tts a 
carborundum wheels H t & 1) (Co S Pa | \ 64 
(34.) } 100-lb é nimers, « p.ete ith anvuiis da s 
(35.) 1 2,000-lb. double frame steam hammer, plete with ar 





and dic 





with all usual appliances and tw extra sets of augers and chiselis, ¢ PIIO; 9, 91090; I0, $34 3, ~3,90900;, 17, $1,005 IS, $O17; 24 
; in., % in., 1 in., 1% in. and 1% in en “ te 
7) 3 ausctioes ont bevlie ‘ , thves ents ol $405; 27, $1,280; 30, $720; 34, $2,370; 36, $1,275; 38, $660 
hisels jg 1., rz n., ; iu 390, $500; 40, $05 12, $750 | SSI 14. SS S12 4 
(35.) 40 4-ro ble cy er { er and i ¢ / ++ ; ; - 
(39.) 4 car ripping saw 40, $1,205. 40; 47, 927; 45, $33; 49, 319.50; 50, $ - 








from ye in o2im xX ¥ in ’ - 
(41.) 24-in utternmakers’ athe t ble I 1 stock I I <2 $oco ce STSo cH. SoO70 c SI ~ c S= c S70 
rest, and all usual ipl ices; t bed — ’ ” A ta " on. , m Vd 
(42.) 8 26-in. portable valve seat tary planing chines 60, $70; 61, $353.50; 62, $760.50 63, $927; 64, $1,332; 05 
(438.) 12 44-in lrill chuck . . tat veto ’ ‘. 
(44.) 4 high speed ] ls fron 2 i t 4 I iclusive, by 64ths $420.55 U0, 503 07 P3I7 5 Oe 1d O09 PIs /! 937 be 
(45.) 12 high speed drills from 49-64 in. to 1% in., inclusive, by 64ths. f Soller -" »y dels! ) » a - 
(46.) 6 high speed drills from 1 9-64 in. to 1% in nclusive, by 64tl Wm. : : a | » Philade _— N 4, P4455, 19 
Sizes up to % in. to have Morse No. 2 taper shank. Sizes up to % ir $5,575; 16, $38,310; 26, $4,665; 28, $4,950; 35, $1,755 
to have Morse N } taper shank. Sizes up to 1 in. to have Morse > Pag 


No. 4 taper shank. : J. J. McCabe, New York.—No. 13, $3,354; 15, $3,265; 16 
6 No. 1 washout pl ~ ~ 
6 No. 2 washout jf 
8 No. 8 washout plug oe. Foss Bros. & Co., New York.—No. 1, $823.08; 13, $3,720; 
p 
t 


x 








(50 8 No. 4 washout ig taps. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY 15, $32,036.60; 16, $7,250.40; I $0926.12: 18. OO1.25 19, $227 

(51.) 1 chipping hammers ; = et ei 
(i ) ll reversible flue rolling ma 20 455.40 ; ai >I 509.72; 22 >1,291.52 23 2,514.00 ~/ 

) 12 reversible flue ling machi > ee eo eee salle sae — & i © 

) 1 0 a pe samen may ive $1,213.10; 29, $2,553-75; 33, $214.47; 34, 91,457-25; 35, $1,979.10 
(55.) 4 N 8 wood boring machines 12. $564 
(56.) 4 No. 5 wood boring machines E . ; : 
(57.) 8 No. 4 breast drills. Fosdick Machine T\ ( $2,400 I 
(58.) 2 No. 1 long angle gears : ' ee 2 
(59.) 2 No. 2 short an le gears alternate bid of $2,559; 26, 
(60.) 2 No. 8 angle gears w Morse taper shank. Fairbanks Co., Baltimore, $4,434; 15 
(61.) 2 No. 6 pneumatic motors a. FP * 

: » » * 

(62.) 2 No. 14 10-ton pneumatic hoists to lift 25 ft $4,900; 10, $9,150; 17, $1,024 
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American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, O.—No. 13, $3,900 
1, $5,680; 16, $0,570; 20, $546; 23, $2,646 or alternate bid of 
$2,832 

Van Dyke-Churchill Co, New York.—No. 29, $2,832; 30 
$450. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Co., New York.—No. 1, $840; 13, 
$3,804; 15, $4,195; 16, $7,080; 17, $1,020; 18, $675; 19, $100; 
20, $492; 21, $1,404; 22, $1,436; 23, $2,800; 26, $3,990; 28 
$4,600; 42, $582 

Hamilton Machine lool Co., Hamilton, O No. 15, $4, 
000; 16, $9,000 ;20, $660; 22, $1,700 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland.—No. 51, $33 
55, $240; 57, $180; 68, $18; 60, $18; 70, $18 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York.—No. 1, $860.10 
», $1,460.61 ; total for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, $3,994.20; 


3, $3,061.88; 14, $3,751.05; 15, $4,784.68; 16, $8,667.96; 17 
$929.78; 18, $692.37; 10, $400.20; 20, $467.10; 21, $1,7 
$2,254.54; 24, $400.08 ; 25, $4,205.25; 20, $3, 
400.09; 27, $1,153.88; 28, $4,478.34; 20, $3,507.20; 


s > —T > . . 
2, P30; 33, 9247-35; 34, $2,414 530 


+ oAw 

$23.40; 48, $27 $9, 310.20; SI, 3300; 52, $270 ; 53, $270; 54 
$110; 56, $300; 57, $150; 58 270; 590, 370; 60, 370; OI, 3405 
63, $073.50; 64, $1,454.20; 66, $829.04; 67, $292.52; 68, $1 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 

A meeting of the directors of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co. was held in Montreal on April 28. Frederic Nicholls, vice 
president, who had just returned from Sydney, N. S., sub- 
mitted a report of the company’s operations, showing that the 
output in every department during the past month had in 
sreased, the total tonnage of the product being larger than 
that of any previous month in the company’s existence. Th« 
cost of production had been correspondingly reduced. The 
new issue of second mortgage bonds had been fully subscribed 
A resolution was adopted authorizing the proposed expendi 
tures for improvements, including the new coke ovens neces 
sary to keep three blast furnaces in continuous operation 
As additional ore will be needed, additions to the mining plant 


at Belle Isle will be made and an extra steamer chartered for 


the transportation of ore. 


lue dust will be built by the company and that 


It is reported that a plant for ag 


glomerating f 


the process will cost from 60 to 75 cents per ton 


The pro 
posed plant, which will cost about $8,000, will have a daily 
output of about 75 tons and will be the first of its kind erected 


in Canad: 


1. The snow blockade caused considerable delay 


the completion of the steel rail mill, but latterly great progress 


has been made and it expected the mill will be in operatior 
in a few weeks 
The general offices of W. J. Rainey, manufacturer of ( 


ited in the Williamson building, Cleve 
land, will be removed to the Whitehall building, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, suite 1815-1820, on May 15. Reports that 
the ovens and coal lands of W. J. Rainey in the Connellsville 


region will be sold to the United States Steel Corporation have 


been denied, as the properties cannot be sold for a period of 
years under the provisions of the will of the late W. J. Rainey 
It is also stated that no negotiations are pending for th least 
or the sale of the output of the ovens to the corporation 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Riverside Bridge 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., held last week, the capital was in 


creased from $200,000 to $500,000. The increased capital is 


to provide for extensive additions and improve 
following board of directors was elected N. E. Whitaker 
Henry Schmulbach, Harrison Bettis, O. R. Wood, John How 


ard, A. T. B. Sommerville and F. J. Park 


ne rte ee ee 
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The Labor Situation. 


FEW MAY DAY LABOR TROUBLES. 

May Day labor troubles, as far as the iron and steel indus- 
tries were concerned, did not assume serious proportions; in 
fact, aside from slight disturbances in some parts of the coun- 
try, there was no trouble at all. In outside fields the team- 
sters’ strike.at Chicago was the only really serious proposition 
[he teamsters have now asked President Roosevelt to receive 
a petition from them and take a hand in the present trouble, 
is he did during the anthracite coal strike in the Pennsylvania 
fields. While he will receive the petition and give it considera 

on, it 1s intimated that he cannot intervene in a matter so 
distinctly local. New England cotton weavers at the New 
Bristol mills have struck against the extra loom system; 
bakers at Lawrence, Mass., are demanding recognition; Mil- 
waukee electrical and sheet metal workers are out, and Balti- 
more carpenters have presented a demand for higher wages. 
At Mahoning and Shenango Valley furnaces where top fillers 
are employed, the recent order went into effect restoring the 
scale which prevailed previous to January, 1904. There was 
no May-Day trouble in New York. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 

fhe annual convention of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron & Steel Workers opened in Detroit on Tuesday, May 2. 
[he wage scale committee has been in session since last Friday 
and will report in favor of the restoration of the 1902-03 scales, 
which are from 10 to 20 percent higher than the wages now 
paid in the mills governed by the association. The indications 
are that the.convention will be in session at least two weeks, 
after which conferences will be held with the manufacturers. 
President T. J. Shaffer will have considerable opposition for 
president, and while he has stated repeatedly that he would 
not again be a candidate, it is understood he is in a receptive 
mood and will not object to shouldering the responsibility of 
piloting the association for another year. Mr. Shaffer has 
stated that the association would recognize improvements 
made in iron and steel plants that increase the output of mills 
and that proper wage adjustments would be made 


METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
[he Chicago branch of the National Metal Trades Asso 
iation announces the next meeting of the Superintendents 
1 Foremen’s Club for Saturday evening, May 13. Prof. W. 


[. McClement, professor of mechanical engineering at the 
Armour Institute of Technology will discuss the processes ot 


manufacture from ithe Lake Superior mines to 


ron and ste 
| lustrating his address with lantern slides showing 
he plans as used in the process 
The St. Louw Metal Trades Association reports labor con 
ns quiet in all shops of members of the association 


[he secretary of the Worcester Metal Trades Association 
1s answered a request for a copy of his card system and in 
formation pertaining to the operation of the labor bureau, 


from Hon. R. G. W alpole, secretary of the Victoria Em 
nloyers’ Association at Melbourne, Australia 

ry innual meeting and dinner of the Worcester, Mass., 

Metal Trades Association on Friday evening, April 28, was 

tended hy about 50 members and guests. Addresses on the 

proposed affiliation of the association with the National Metal 

ui Association were made by Chas. E. Hildreth, member 

the adn istrative council of the N. M. T. A., and Robert 

\ t retary The following officers were elected for 

year: President, F. E. Reed, F. E. Reed Co.; Ist 

resident. Geo. F. Brooks, Harrington & Richardson 

2d vice president, Enoch Earle, P. Blaisdell & Co.; 

Aldus C. Higg Norton Emery Wheel Co.; sec- 
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retary, Chas. F. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine Co.: coun 
cilors—J. Philip Bird, Hobbs Mfg. Co.; E. M. Woodward, 
Woodward & Powell Planer Co.; A. W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb 
Mfz. Co.; Douglas Gordon, Marcus Mason & Co 


LABOR NOTES. 

At Hartford, Conn., the coremakers and iron molders have 
demanded an increase from $2.75 to $3 per day, which the 
foundrymen have refused to grant. 

The Philadelphia conference board of the Iron Molders’ 
Union held a meeting recently and discussed measures to in 
duce the foundrymen to raise the minimum rate for molders 
to $3 per day. to take effect June 1 

The sequel to a vicious attack by strikers upon molders at 
work at the plant of the Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, 
N. J., on Jan. 30, came in court in that city the past week. 
One of the strikers was sentenced to one year in state’s prison, 
a second to six months in the workhouse and to pay a fine 
of $200, a third to pay $100 fine and a fourth to pay $50 fine 
All of the four but one were taxed with the costs. Efforts 
to raise money to pay the fines have not succeeded thus far 
lf the fines are not paid the men will stand committed for as 
many days as the number of dollars The trouble at this 
foundry arose over a demand by the union that certain mold 
ers who had been suspended by the union for non-payment of 
dues be discharged. This the company refused to do 

he next annual convention of the National Association of 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers will be 
held at Niagara Falls, Sept. 27, 28 and 29. Committees have 
already been appointed and the program will be arranged 
within a short time. 

The eighth annual meeting of the American Society for 
lesting Materials will be held at Atlantic City, June 29-July 
1. The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
will meet at the same time and place. One joint session will 
be devoted to the presentation and discussion of subjects of 
mutual interest. 


The first annual banquet of the Cleveland Club of Asso 
ciated Foundry Foremen will be given at Hotel Euclid Sat 
urday evening, May 6. 


The Cleveland offices of five of the constituent companies of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation will be moved in about two weeks 
to the Rockefeller building, which is nearly completed. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., the Pittsburg Steamship Co., the Illinois 
Steel Co. and the Lorain Steel Co. will be on the sixteenth 
floor and those of the American Bridge Co. on the thirteenth 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has under contempla 
tion the addition of another hot mill at its Humbert tin plate 


works, Connellsville, Pa 


A reorganization of the American Rolling Mill Co., ot 
Middletown, O., of which George Verity 1s the head, is 
under consideration. The company is at present capita 


ized at $500,000 and operates one of the largest sheet mills 
in Ohio. The basis of the proposed reorganization is said 
to be the issue of $350,000 of 6 percent preferred and $35v, 
000 of common stock. Cincinnati banks are considering 


the deal. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. the old board, consisting of Edward F. C 
Young, John A. Walker, Edward L. Young, William Murray, 
George T. Smith, Joseph.D. Bedle and George FE. Long, was 
unanimously re-elected. The board of directors re-elected the 
former officers, namely, Edward F. C. Young, president; John 
A. Walker, vice president and treasurer; George E. Long, se 


retary Judge Joseph D Bedle was re-elected as counsel 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF IRON MINES. 


Negotiations for the purchase of the Leetonia mine, on the 
Mesabi range, and the Brotherton and Sunday Lake mines. 
on the Gogebic range, were closed May 1 The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., of Pittsburg, purchased the stock of the 
Leetonia Iron Co., owner of the Leetonia mine; and _ the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, acquired the stock of the 
Brotherton Iron Mining Co., for which it paid $560,000, and 
that of the Sunday Lake Iron Mining Co., for which it paid 
$400,000 ‘he Brotherton and Sunday Lake mines are ad 
joing properties and the ore is of very high grad It is 
almost self-fluxing. Analysis of the Brotherton ores for the 
season of 1904 showed iron 62.17 percent and phosphorus 
027; and that of the Sunday Lake, 62.26 iron, .026 phos 
phorus, when dried at 212° F The Sunday Lake is a very 
wet mine, and particularly so at times when the Brotherton 
has been idle. The Sunday Lake is the deeper and naturally 
has had to do most of the pumping for the two. Some years 
ago there was an understanding arrived at between the man 
agers of the two companies to the effect that each should 
open levels corresponding in depth, so that the pumping of 
the water might be equally divided, but the Brotherton met 
with a heavy loss on account of the failure of one of its 
customers, and the mine was closed Che Sunday Lake 
shipped 30,505 tons previous to 1888, was idle in ‘88, ‘89 and 
‘98, and shipped only 12,000 tons in 1899. In 1904 it shipped 
50,625 tons, making its total since mining was begun 834,146 
rhe Brotherton shipped 30,601 prior to 1888, and has been 
a shipper every year since, the grand total being 1,163,776 


tons. It was, however, not active for several years, but ship 


ments were made from stock piles It was idle in 1806 
and 1897 on account of financial loss The Brotherton iron 
stock has not been a favorite in the market, and has been 


sold in Cleveland since 1900 for less than $1 per share. Last 
fall it was sold at $4. The Brotherton Iron Mining Co. had a 
capital of $2,000,000, which was divided into 80,000 shares, 
with a par value of $25 per share. The stock was taken by 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. at $7 per share. The controlling 
interest was held by Joseph Sellwood, of Duluth, and Captain 
Bartow, W. P. Johnson and W. H. Becker, of Cleveland. ‘Thi 
Sunday Lake [ron Mining Co. had a capital stock of $1, 
000,000, of which there were $40,000 shares with a par valu 
of $25 The holdings were well scattered along the lake 
ports, a considerable portion being held in Cleveland and 
Detroit The stock was taken by the Lackawanifa Steel Co 
at $10 per share 

Joseph Sellwood, Capt. John Mitchell and Capt. Bartow 


were the principal owners of the stock of the Leetonia Ir 
Co., which was taken over by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 


lhe price was $50 per share, or $2,000,000 for all the stock 
lhe Leetonia is a steam shovel proposition, and has beet 
worked only three years, in which period it has produced 
457,483 tons Mr. Sellwood states that the mine will ship 
between 400,000 and 500,000 tons of ore this seas¢ Chere 
are 10,000,000 tons of ore in sight on the property It 1s 


expected that the Brotherton and Sunday Lake will ship from 
125,000 to 1 50,000 tons each this season \nalysis f Lee 
tonia ore for 19004 shows 61.47 percent iron and .045 percent 
phosphorus, while the Leetonia Bessemer analyzed .045 phos 
phorus and 61.47 iron 

The Columbia Steel Co., of Elyria, O., has severed its con 
nection with the Federal Mfg. Co., and, although still owned 
and controlled by the Albert E Pope interests and the Pope 
Mfg. Co., will be an independent corporation. The change 
took place last week. F. P. Gilbert, of Hartford, Conn., with 
the title of acting manager, will succeed D. B. Marwick as 
manager of the plant. Mr. Marwick leaves on May 


become associated with the Stanley Steel Co., of New 


Conn 


—— 
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LARGE THREAD-ROLLING MACHINE. 


lhe process of rolling threads upon wire and screw blanks 
is a rapid and economical one and is used in the manufacture 
of many articles in preference to cutting the threads witl 
ordinary cies. In this process the blank is rolled between dies 
having surfaces grooved to suit the shape of thread, and at an 
angle corresponding to the pitch of the screw lhe stock ts 
displaced during the operation, but none of it is removed 
and the finished product is therefore larger in diametet thar 
the blank by an amount equal to the depth of the thread rhe 
nachine generally used for doing this work is known as tl 
reciprocating screw threading machine. It is arranged to h 
one stationary die and one moving or reciprocating dik Dh 
blanks introduced between these dies are rolled against thei 
faces and perfect threads of uniform size are rapidly formed 
lhe dies for this work are easily made and are very durable 

(he machine shown in the illustration was built by. th 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., of Waterbury, 
Conn It was originally made for the purpose of rolling 


threads on 1 ind 15¢-in. bolt blanks for use in the construc 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


now established ts ft t mprising one wing 
‘ Jey rin nt Annex Phi 


Commission occupK the ent en rs of this wing 
with the exception of two 1 ! otted to the Mississippi 
River Commissiol1 Bids wer pened a few days ago fot 

100-ton steam wrecker for use on the inal construction 


work Ihe bids were as follows: A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., 


New Orleans, La., $15,000; the Bucyrus Company, South 


\lilwaukee, Wis., $14,235; Interstate Engineering Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, $17,650; and Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore of New York City, $17,670 

- 7 7 


There will be openings almost daily of bids for ma 
chinery and supplies of all kinds for the canal work with 
the almost invariable stipulation of quick delivery. One 
of the severest criticisms passed upon the methods of the 
old canal commission was based upon the abundance of 
red tape which involved vexatious, if not needless, delays 


in awarding contracts for supplies, and Major H. J. Galla 





with or without an automatic feed This feed is recommended 


the proper time The firm also makes I 

special sizes and the standard sizes may be supplied w 

of length and depth to suit almost 
The threading machi here illustrated is known now 


purchasing igent of the Commussion‘is determin 
ee 7 , , ‘ 
lat nis depart: ent sna level n t e be i sources 
delay to the gene! pre ject 


In the bids which are now being called for or may 
renceforth be invited each proposal must be accompanied 


by either a certified check payable to the chairman of th 


sthmian canal commission, or a proper guaranty in a sum 
jual to 10 percent of the aggregate amount of the pro 
| sal The check in the case I successtul bidder, will 
be held at the option of the Commission either until a 

ntract has bee entered imto r unt the articles bid 
ipon have been delivered and accepted, otherwise until the 
bid is rejected when it will be returned All articles bid 
pon I be de vere niess therw S¢ pt fied ( ] ! DY 
steamer at eithe ( n (Atlant port) or La Boca 
Pacific port) Isthmus or Panama Inspection will be 
made t the p ‘ t mat icture purchase t deter 
mine whether mate meets the req ements set fortl 

t specificat s id 1 the Isthmus as to condition 
p I il tl Bidders must state where they pro 
pose to mal delivery; the time he they propose t 
t e dk ery; and within t time they will com 

‘ t of rd 
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A PLANER DRIVE. 


A reversing mechanism for machine tools is to be seen at the 
British Westinghouse Works at Trafford Park, Manchester, 
as applied to planers. It is the invention of the superintendent, 
William C. Mitchell, and as the halftones show it is employed 
in the severe service of metal cutting with speeded tool steels 
of the Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.’s brand. The line en 
graving illustrates the device in sectional elevations in Figs 
1 and 2, Fig. 3 being a plan. The driving shaft A is alternate 
ly rotated in opposite directions to traverse the table of the 
planer. The main shaft B is driven by a motor and there 
are two countershafts C with open and cross belts to give the 
requisite drive in either direction. The pulleys D on the 
shafts at C are equipped with belts connecting with pulleys 
on the shaft at A. Two tightener pulleys at E act on the 
belts and are held by arms keyed to a shaft F. This shaft 
can be rocked by levers G connected by links with pistons 


Fig.1 


ee on 


aL] 
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Fig.3 

DETAILS OF MITCHELI 
in power cylinders The lower end of each cylinder com 
municates with a valve chamber having a slide L, the stem 


of the latter is attached to links connecting with the hand lever 
at H and may also be operated automatically by the table dogs 
at the end of each stroke of the planer. The planers at the 
Westinghouse works have compressed air in the cylinders 
Another cylinder contains a piston and rod for the operation 
of a hand brake J, the disc upon which the latter acts being 
fastened to one end of the shaft A. There are stops at K to 
limit the movement of the arms at G 

When the valve L covers both ports, the pistons, weighted 
by their connections, remain in the lowest position and the 
tightener pulleys are withdrawn sufficiently to reduce the ten 
sion on the belts to a point where the planer is at rest. If the 
hand lever H be used to move the valve L away from either 
port, the piston in the corresponding cylinder is lifted and a 
tightener pulley engages with its belt [The movement of the 
table as it approaches the end of the stroke causes the stop 
to reverse the valve L, releasing one of the tightener pulleys 


and bringing the other into action. During these operations 


May 4, 


1GO05 


pressure is continuously applied to the brake cylinder in op- 
position to the weight. If the table should exceed the desired 
limit of its travel in either direction 
is given to the valve L and the pressure in the brake cylinder 
is reduced, allowing the weight M to apply the brake. The 
slide valve has sufficient lap to allow the belt in operation to 
release before the second belt comes under tension 


an increased movement 


A committee representing the Business Men’s Association, 
of Springfield, Ill.,.has completed an inquiry as to the prob- 
ability of the plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. in that 
city being placed in operation. The committee reports that in 
a conversation held by Chas. Ridgley, representing the Spring- 
field business men, and President Thompson, representing the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Mr. Thompson said that the com- 
pany has the strongest expectation that the mills in Springfield 
will be placed in operation; and that when they start, which 
will be at no distant day, the mills belonging to the company 


Fig.2 














DRIVE 


PLANER 


Indiana 


belt 


at East St. Louis, Terre Haute and the gas of 


will be discontinued, and the mills in Springfield will be among 
the largest in the country. The company now has a force en 


gaged in painting and repairing the mills at Springfield 


Pawling & Harnischfeger, of Milwaukee, have a bulletin of 


traveling electric hoists This bulletin, No. 16, supersedes No 
13 and illustrates hoists of two and one-motor types for 110, 
220 and 500 volts, direct current and in sizes up to 5 tons 
capacity for the larger machines. With each hoist is furnished 

load brake, motor brake and limit switch to provide 
the safety factors found on the cranes built by t firn 
Many of the engravings are full page, 74% by 1034-11 

Geo. Auer, manager of the Delphos Foundry Co., has 
brought suit for $15,000 damages against the company Mr 
Auer formerly owned the plant at Toledo which was consoli 
dated with the Delphos Foundry Co., and he claims that he 


has been damaged on account of misrepresentations havi 
f I 


been made to him 
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THE BEST METHOD OF FILING CATALOGUES. witl 
eneiete $ regardes -~ to good ee 
RY BAYLISS G. LEE irg ncerns f beet to 
A supply house without an office system by which special view of the general t ght f employ 
information contained in particular catalogues cannot be quick Itv of securing assistants wl Wi ’ 
ly and clearly obtained is not the house for the ordinary cus their employers’ inter« their vn. 1 arew 
tomer, who is not infrequently pressed for time and generally too simple for our business. It is a first yt 
vague in explanation. What appeals most to the thorough ystems so as to enable the telligent t 
going customer, is to have the subject promptly dispatched by t quickly lo accomplish this, our clerks wi t\ 
placing before him without delay or apology, the very cata tou vith a handy reference to our catalogue fil 
logue which gives him an idea of what he wants, or confirms f us must either have italogue or the mean 
him in the idea he already had. His confidence in your undet reference to the catalogues of others if we expec 
standing of his wants is confirmed: he feels that he has been ind hold trade 


of no trouble; apologies on either side are 


not thought of; the sale is made, invariably 


satisfactory price, and no time has 


at a 
been wasted on profitless outside current 
topics looking for 
well ordered house should always be at 


while a catalogue which 
in 
hand 


\ 


side 


luable assortment of catalogues laid 
at 
appearance of a pile of 


Va 


without attempt arrangement and 


hearing more the 


scrap paper or rubbish, in which it is nec 
essary to rummage for I5 or 20 minutes to 
find has a tendency not 


only to exasperate the salesman, but to em- 


a particular book, 


barrass the average customer, who frequent- 
ly feels called upon to present apologies for 
innocently thinks he is causing 

that the 
ment of catalogues is 


troubk S he 
I contend systematic arrange- 
a most essential fea- 


rhe 
its neglect is 


ture of a well regulated business 


subject appeals to every line; 


a positive expense or absolute loss. Many 


of the modern and up-to-date methods 


widely advertised necessitates not only a 


comparatively large initial expense, but con 
siderable fixed and continuing expenses for 


maintenance, without which they almost in 


variably prove unsatisfactory or completely 


fail Such systems are no doubt well 
adapted for very large concerns having 
nany buyers and departments requiring 


numerous catalogues which are in constant 


use. In such cases catalogues are in charge 


of an intelligent assistant, whose duty it is 
them out 


see to it they are 


Without 


to hand and 


returned and preserved such an 


issistant even these systems are failures; 
for disorganization requires but a_ short 
time, especially if the one in charge has 
other duties 

Assuming that my business required about 
the same number of catalogues as would 
ine : 1 . , 

he average member o is organizz : 

ember of th rganization, | FIG. 4—MITCHELL DRIVI 
addressed a communication to our members 
asking for an outline of the system used in 
+} ; ; 7 ] ] 

ir respective omes Many of the members expressed 

' , , 

marked confidence in systems they had adopted. Many of us ns 
speak of the “system” in use in our ow thees, but were we vs 
to take the time to examine the conveniences and t time 

he ol oo I , 
study given them by our neighbor, we would ippreciate that g 
we had no right to allude to what we have as other t t 
arrangement I 
System, by common construction, me rely means that wl d 
makes for convenience [he simpler it is the better the fou teat 
dation for economy and prot An extensive ystem, carry ¢ t te 

! ; Sout S M 
Dealers’ Ags < thon ~ \ lr — 
Brothers, Me . 3 


ON 7 
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irg D otore t 
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el nie | 205 ving in s Iron 
2 Dy { t ‘ rom a 
su Wi caive ty size it 
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es I b We I on < ition 
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cngargea I ine many 
{ . | | ; T ie cl are 
busines f e ot the others L he 
) ibly lapted to some lines, but 
y | my ite j Last 


oO! 

IM 
Dy very 
In 
the difh 
ly make 
system 15 


simplify our 
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mprehend and 


to be in 


for each 


s of quick 


to mvite 
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pearance; be certain that its convenience will at least equal 


its appearance. Many of our so-called modern systems must 
be kept to the letter or they will fall far short not only of ex 
pectations but of intentions. Many of our readers use what 
is known as the alphabetical pigeon-hole system. The special 
objection to this system is the liability to misplace catalogues 
and the trouble in finding one so misplaced. Knowing that the 
book must be there, it is sometimes necessary to lose the time 
to go through every pigeon-hole to find it, if care has not been 
taken to put it in its proper place 
Che best be 


whose lines are so assorted as to requir 


systems should found among large concerns 


( many manufacturers’ 
catalogues 
Harry S. Perkins, assistant treasurer of the Belknap Hard 
ware & Mfg. Co., of Louisville, says: “There is still a lot to 
be found in the old-fashioned ways and it seems to be more 
difficult to hold people to what is good in the old ways than 
it is to refrain from adopting new propositions that are not in 


harmony with common sense. A lot of these new schemes are 





A 


FIG 5 


I4 X 14 X 30 FT. PLANER CUTTING AT 36 FI 
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simply ways of increasing office force, notwithstanding they 


ire supposed to decrease it. For our own part we have en 


deavored to adopt new methods as fast as we have found 


they were to the betterment of our business. Sometimes we 


have adopted new methods if for no other reason than that 


they meant the handling of business in a somewhat more 
orderly way and frequently for what might seem very little 
improvement, and we have taken on considerable expense in 


doing it. We might say in a general way that all these new 


plans for ‘systematizing’ 


being 


business ought to be very carefully 


analyzed before adopted. Sometimes when a new sys 


PER MINI 
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tem is adopted it is mighty hard to get away from even 
though it might be desirabk In the rush of bu these 
things are frequently lost sight of and new met! are 
adopted that are sometimes less satisfactory than tl 1es 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, of New York, f the 
largest supply houses, have a system that has been studied 
carefully and improved by B. W. Byington. It sts of 
filing various catalogues in binders Chey have tl ders 
made in three or four different sizes to acco te the 
various catalogues. At times two or more catalog embody 
ing the same general material are filed ne bi which 
volume is then given a number and placed in t file in 
numerical order and indexed alphabetically Lhe have 
in force a card system by which the catalogu I xed 
according to the class of goods, which they clain ve of 
great value as often they know the particular make of arti 
wanted but can not call to mind the manufacturer, therefore 
they have a double index to the system. Discount sheets are 
filed in their respective catalogues. This system of filing di 





TE, RETURNING AT $0 FT DEPTH OF CUT, 1% IN FEED 143 
SING “A. W.” STEEI 
ount sheets I do not approv f great ff 
n constantly keeping in mind the need evis If 
the discount sheets are carried a portf , | \ 
arranged, they can be looked over at fixed period ew 
sheets called for if deemed necessar 
Charles H. Penny, purchasing agent f ( 
Chicago, has a sort of sectional system wl by |} 
additional! sections from time to tim requireme 
tated. His final conclusion was to give each 
by itself in numerical order and then properly , ie 
lo arrive at the best results he fixed ipon a s fn 
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similar to those now very largely used for letter filing. This 
he obtained from the Library Bureau people. These peopl 
at that time were making only one size of drawer, which 
drawer was for the ordinary size letter. At the suggestion 
of Mr Penny they arranged for a drawer not so deep, but 
wider. This he had divided in the center so that it really 
gives two drawers in one, thereby giving three sizes of com 
partments. The catalogues are then gone through thoroughly 
and graded according to size without any attention being given 
to alphabetical order or class of goods. The number of lineal 
inches required to care for these catalogues was then estimated 
and the proper number of sections of each size were ordered 
All the large size, heavy bound catalogues were kept in a 
case made and placed on top of these sections. This was 
partitioned about a foot apart and for the convenience of 
indexing was lettered A, B, C, etc. The catalogues were 
labled, showing the compartment in which they belonged, 
whether A, B, C, etc The catalogues in the drawers were 
placed between heavy pressed board separators which are 
made to fit the drawer, and were notched at the top so as to 
take a number, and slide on rods the same as in ordinary 
letter files. Each catalogue was labeled with its number. The 
drawers from the outside show the contents from such and 
such a number; for instance, from 50 to 85, showing that each 
of these numbers is contained in the drawer. When all of 
these drawers are full, it is only necessary to add another 
section of the proper size. You will appreciate that all of this 
is done without any consideration as to the line of goods or 
the manufacturer. For the purpose of quick reference, a 
well divided index with plenty of room for growth is used 
for the various catalogues and contains the name and num- 
ber of each 

On account of many of the large institutions using a depart 
ment system where each department takes care of the special 
catalogues pertaining to its particular lines, and other institu- 
tions using a system taken care of by a special assistant, I feel 
that the systems used by Manning, Maxwell & Moore and 
the Crane Co., who require the use of a great many catalogues, 
are good suggestions 

Summing up the information | have been able to obtain, | 
have found some improvements that I have promptly adopted 
in my own office and I beg to submit the following recom 
mendations: Arrange catalogues according to size, which will 
give about four classes. Allot to each size or class, numbers to 
twice the quantity of catalogues. If you have 50 catalogues of 
a size allot 100 numbers, thereby giving ample room fot 
growth or additional accumulation of this size. Your numbers 
will then start at 1 and run to 50. Your next size will start at 
100 and run forward. This class will have 125 or 150; 
therefore vou will allot numbers up to 300. You will only 
have about three classes in which you can arrange for th 
catalogues to stand, and the numbers can be very easily read 
he smaller catalogues or pamphlets will then be placed in 
hinders. These will then bear numbers the same as the cata 
logues. In other words you allot to one size of your cata 
lognes one to 100; another size, 200 to 300, another siz 
300 to 400 or 500, and to your binders 500 to 600. You, of 
course, use sufficient numbers to accommodate fully the quan 
tity of your different catalogues. Then get a wide, full-size 
index with as much room as possible. List these catalogues 
alphabetically and allow the number of the catalogue to follow 
the name. In your binders where in some cases you have three 
or four or a dozen pamphlets or small catalogues, you 
will list them just the same as your catalogues and show the 
binder number. By a little contact, you soon learn after re 
ferring to your index that catalogue number 50 is found in a 


certain class: catalogue number 200 1s another class, which 


lass is represented by the dimension of the catalogue 
In my office I use two large cabinets with adjustable shelves 


' 
; 


and sliding agoo;rs It is milv 1 second s work to obtain trie 
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very book you desire. These binders are inexpensive and you 
cannot appreciate how valuable they are in taking care of 
small pamphlets that are so easily misplaced 

As it is not always convenient to remember the name of the 
manufacturer of some particular catalogue and sometimes 
for the purpose of comparison you want to use the catalogues 
of several manufacturers, we arrange an index, which we call 
an index of articles. We go through these catalogues very 
carefully and index each article manufactured, stating after the 
article the name of the maker and the catalogue or binder 
number. For instance, under H we have “Headlights ;” oppo 
site this we have the Handlan & Buck Mfg. Co.; following this 
will be 26, the catalogue number. In many instances you will 
have a double index, as there are some particular lines you 
would like to designate by class—for instance, “Track Tools.” 
You follow this with Atha Tool Co., No. 40. You know that 
track tools comprise track gauges, lining bars, claw bars. 
mauls, ete., and at the same time, for absolute certainty, we 
give each one of these a double index by registering under 
. for “Track Gauges” and under G for “Gauges—Track,” 
under which is also listed “Gauges—-Steam.” The same way 
with the bars. Claw bars will come under C and lining bars 
under L; but under “Bars” you have both claw and lining 
bars. All this may appear superfluous, but for handy reference 
and to prevent overlooking our hand at any time either with 
new assistants or old ones that have grown negligent in our 
service, we surround ourselves with every protection by the 
little additional work which requires to be done but once 

The discount sheets in my opinion should be’ kept entirely 
to themselves. For this purpose we have a portfolio alpha 
betically arranged, in which they are placed alphabetically, 
and as we receive new discount sheets we remove the old 
ones. These discount sheets are checked occasionally and 
when we feel they are required we make application for 
revised sheets. 

The system that I have outlined carries with it no fixed 
expense. It is always complete, provided the catalogue is 
replaced in its class when finished with. If it is not, but is 
put into some of the other classes, it would be very noticeable, 
as the book would either be larger or smaller than the books 
that surround it 


The property of the Danville Bessemer Co., Philadelphia, 
has been sold at sheriff's sale to a syndicate from Danville, 
Pa., headed by Thomas J. Price. The price paid was $56,500 
subject to mortgage of $53,000, held by Charles S. Caldwell, 
trustee for the bond holders Che property consists of a 
blast furnace of an annual capacity of 27,000 tons at Danville, 
which was last active in 1900; the rolling mill and open-hearth 
steel plant at Danville, whose product is plate for sale and 
for the consumption of the company for the manufacture of 
shovels, scoops, spades, etc., the annual capacity, single turn 


is 5,000 tons of plates and 90,000 dozen shovels 


rhe Continental Car & Equipment Co., Berwick, Pa., has 
recently been awarded a government contract for several hun 
dred automatic dump cars for use in the construction of piers 
and breakwaters at the United States naval station at Guan 
tanamo, Cuba ihe first shipment will be made this week 
The same company a few days ago shipped 20 of these cars 
to the Mexican Light & Power Co., and six gondola cars to the 
Ferro Carril de Ozumba, of Puebla. The company will soon 
make shipment of a complete railroad outht for a salt plant on 
the Dutch island of Bonaire, off the coast of Venezuela. ‘The 


contract includes rails, cars and accessories 


lhe Commercial Club, of Menominee, Mich., is promoting 
" pl in to sell $100,000 first mortgage bonds for the purpose of 
adding a steel casting plant to the works of the D. Clint Pres 
cott Co. in that city There seems to be a good prospect that 


the bond issue will be subscribed by the people of Menominee 
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NEW TOOLS. 


BY EMILE GUARINI. 

Fig. 1 shows an interesting plate-edge and butt-end planing 
machine recently brought out by John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd., of Manchester, and so arranged that two edges of boiler, 
bridge, ship or other plates of any length may be planed at 
one or more operations and settings. This machine is made 
in six sizes weighing from 39,200 to 64,960 lb. The frames, 
of strong section, are each cast in one piece with the base 
of the bed extended to carry the upright. They are planed 
on the upper and front surfaces, and fitted with a suitable 
number of tables for supporting the plates. The steel driv 
ing screws are of coarse pitch square thread, supported upon 
intermediate bearings, and fitted with extra long adjustable 
gun metal thrust bearings to take up wear. Adjustable stops 


for limiting the length of stroke are provided. The car 
riages are fitted with long gun metal nuts engaging with 
the driving screws Turn over tool boxes, platforms with 


stopping and starting levers for the workmen, hand adjust 
ment to vertical and transverse motions are provided. The 
butt-end planing feed is fitted with automatic stop motion to 
prevent any possibility of the tool boxes fouling each other 
A device for bevelling the edges of plates, also a self-acting 
vertical feed to the edge planer toolholder can be applied if 
desired. The driving is independent for each carriage by open 








FIG. I \ PLATE-EDGE PLANER 


and cross belts, fast and loose pulleys, spur and bevel gear 
ing. Square thread screws with automatic and adjustable 
reverse motions, are so arranged that each belt only travels 
its own width, prolonging the life of the belt and giving a 
more perfect action. 


Fig. 2 shows a very practicable four spindle vertical bor- 


ing machine with sliding headstocks on ball bearings for 
quick adjustment. The estimated horsepower that this ma- 
chine will require is from 8 to 10. The machine is efficiently 
lubricated by means of Stauffer’s lubricators and arranged to 
take, right hand drills or augers which shall be interchange 
able for use on any of the spindles. Two standards ar 
supplied to support the ends of long timbers when being 
bored. The main standard is a strong casting of box sec 
tion having a very substantial base and an extension on the 
front side for carrying the table. It is machined to carry a 
strong cast iron frame on which the headstocks slide, and 
provided with a cupboard to hold tools, etc. Each head- 
stock is a strong iron casting suitably ribbed and has ma 


chined seats into which the spindle bearings are bedded. The 
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underside of the headstock has V grooves planed in it to 
slide on a series of steel balls inserted in a flat plate and free 
to travel along on V grooves planed in the top of the main 
standard. Each boring spindle is of hard steel accurately 
turned and provided with a cast iron sleeve and pulley. The 
sleeve runs in two pairs of hard gun metal bearings in halves, 
and adjustable for taking up wear Che four spindles are 
rotated by one belt. The belt passes alternately round a 
boring spindle and a guide pulley and is so arranged that as 
one headstock is brought forward the belt is shortened on the 
one side of it, and lengthened exactly the same amount on 
the other side, keeping the tension of the belt constant. The 
machine is also provided with an adjustable guide pulley to 
keep the belt at the right tension for economical driving 
Each boring spindle is brought into action by a rod placed in 
front of the machine, and counter balanced so that when the 
handle is released the drill rises clear of the work Each 
spindle is capable of being instantly brought to any desired 
position over the work by means of 2 hand lever placed in a 
canvenient position for the operator Che headstocks are 
locked by double pawls on the hand levers engaging with a 
quadrant 
The timber is carried on a series of turned rollers, the three 
center rollers being rotated for traversing the work by means ; 
of a large hand wheel. The rollers are carried on a strong 
cast iron frame machined on the top and bottom and bolted 
to a planed face on the base of the main 
standard rhe table is provided with a 
strong cast iron fence and one powerful 
screw clamp for holding the timber. The 
machine has a countershaft fitted with a 
pair of fast and loose pulleys 16 x 514 in 
nd oa suitable pulley for driving tix 
pindles. The machine is capable of boring 
holes up to 1!4 in. in diameter in timber 
not exceeding 14 in. square. The headstock 
has a traverse of 12 1n. and the center of 
spindles comes within one inch of front o1 


back edg »f the work 





' 


Concerning the massive rotary planer 1 
lustrated on pp. 92 and 93 of The lion 
Trade Review of April 6 and equipped with 
the patent shoe there described, some ad 


ditional details will be of general interest 








The tool uses a 73-in. head for sawing and 
fs 
has a 103-in. head. for planing, the head 
contains receptacles for 50 tools rhe 
speeds vary from % to 2 revolutions per 
minut The cutter head has a traverse of 23 ft. on the bed 


[he diameter of spindle is 24 in. The length of bed 1s 38 ® 
width on top 78 in. and depth 48 in. The head is driven by a 
so-h. p. motor. The space occupied is in length 41 ft., width 
12 ft. 8 in. and height 10 ft. 10 in. The rough weight is about 
260,000 Ib. This machine tool was built at the Philadelphia 


plant of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., of New York 


For the first time in more than a month all of the tin mills 
in the South Sharon, Pa., plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Nate Co. were in operation last week. ‘The plant contains 20 
mills and five have been idle up to this week 


Contracts for the gas engines and electric generators for the 


lighting plant of the Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburg 
were awarded last week The Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Co.. Pittsburg, will furnish one 250-kilowatt generator and an 
ther of 75-k. w. capacity The Westinghouse Machine Co 
will furnish two gas engines, one of 500 and the other of 125 


h. p. capacity 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Fowler's Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket Book” for the cur 
rent year has had some substantial additions to the contents 
of preceding issues. There is a new section on entropy and 
its application to steam engine practice Other additions 
make the aggregate increase over 50 pages, most of thes 
dealing with such timely topics as steam turbines, high speed 
tool steel, grinding, etc. The volume is 4 x 6 in. with 500 
pages and in leatherette costs 1s 6d plus postage. It is pub 
lished by the Scientific Publishing Co. of Manchester, Eng 
land 

A. P. Greeley, late, assistant commissioner of patents, has 
prepared a pamphlet on the new trade mark act. It is highly 
important that owners of trade marks should understand the 
provisions of the new act, so that if their trade marks are no 
registered already they may secure the advantages of th 
1ew enactment, and if their trade marks have been registered 
they may not be induced by misrepresentation to go to th 
expense of re-registration unnecessarily. Mr. Greeley is the 
author of a standard work on foreign patents and trade mark 
laws, and his extensive acquaintance with patent matters giv: 
great weight to his conclusions. He drafted the original bi 
on which the new act is based, and is therefore in a positio: 
to make clear the full scope of the enactment. The pamphle 
has 57 6x9-in. pages, and is published by John Byrne & 
Co., of Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 

“Suction Gas,” by Oswald H. Haenssgen, is an excellent lit 
tle work on a subject now receiving much attention here and 
abroad. The manufacture of gas suitable for power servic« 
is a matter of growing importance, and the suction gas pr 


ducer is prominently mentioned for small and medium sized 


units. The higher cost of fuels in foreign countries has had 
much to do with the progress made in Europe, and the ac 
count of the newer types of gas producers dispensing with 
the bulky boiler and holder will be found most interesting 
[he book is cloth bound with 88 5x 7-in. pages, and is pub 
lished by the Gas Engine Publishing Co., of Cincinnati. Price 


sh 


I. 

“Elements of Mechanics,” by Prof. Mansfield Merriman 
of Lehigh University, comprises forty lessons for beginners 
in engineering. This elementary volume is an attempt t 
apply the accepted methods of applied mechanics to the de 
velopment of the fundamental principles of rational mechanics 
Constant appeals are made to experience by which the laws 
of mechanics can be established, many numerical illustrations 


and exercises are given The work is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, of New York, and contains 172 5 x 7'%-in 
page Cloth bound; price $1 


lhe Kilroy Co., 302-306 West Fifty-third street, New York, 
manufacturer of self-adjusting steam cylinder ring’, recently 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000, advises us that it has 
not yet completed its plans in regard to a large plant. It does 
not know whether it will build or take over an existing plant 
A decision will not be reached for some time, and until thet 
the company will be in the market for only a limited equi 
ment, because, until it determines upon the enlarged plant, 
will continue to have the bulk of its work done by contr 
rhe future, it says, seems very bright, as the company’s aut 


matic adjusting cylinder ring is very simple and wherever in 


stalled works satisfactorily. As the equipment is applicabl 
to all cylinders in which a compression is to be utilized, t) 
field is world-wide, and patents have been taken out in all tl 


important civilized countries. Inquiries have already been r 


ceived as far as Me xica, Russia and Japan 


Milton Morton, Cleveland, announces his retirement fron 
the hardware business, having sold his entire stock to Th 
Morton-Pettitt Co., which will continue the business in tl 
same location, adding more complete line of n ipplie 
than carried heretofor: 


International Steam Pump Co. 
At a conference last week of the branch office sales man- 
icers of the International Steam 


Pump Co., the announcement was made that F. H. Jones, 


agers and 


formerly manager of the air compressor department, would 
ssume the déties of general sales manager and take up the 
organization of a comprehensive and thoroughly co-ordinated 
general sales department, similar to those recently organized by 
several of the large corporations The International Steam 
Pump Co. controls Henry R. Worthington, having new and 
extensive works at Harrison, N. J., the Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co 
and the Knowles Steam Pump Works, located at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., whose manu- 
facturing plant is at Cincinnati, Ohio, the Snow Steam Pump 




















Fit 2 MULTIPLI INDLE BORING MACHINE 


Works and the Holly Mfg. Co., both located in Buffalo, N. ¥ 
the Deane Steam Pump Co., of Holyoke, Mass., and the Clay 
m Air Compressor Works, of Brooklyn, N. Y. These plants 
supply a large percentage of the pumping machinery used in 
this country, including water-works pumping engines, steam 
pumps, centrifugal pumps, vacuum pumps, air compressors, 
elevated condensers, cooling towers, feed 


water heaters, marine pumping apparatus, water meters, and 


many other types of hydraulic and pneumatic machinery 
he founder of tl Fox Machine Co., of Grand Rapids, 
\lich., made his start as a patternmaker, and the business has 
ractically been built the well known trimmer brought out 
by W. R. Fox \ g restricted to pattern 
nop ¢ pment tf \\ 1 metal work Saw S, lathes 
truck re be tters, heaters, band saw brazers 
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* . 
Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
. 
Patent Office. 

A Nut-Tapping Machine. a feed slide. This has an opening for receiving the blanks 

[his machine is the invention of Norman B. Wood, of from the hopper and is arranged to register at one point in 

Pittsburg, and was designed to do the tapping in the manu the path of its movement with the mouth of an inclined 

facture of small nuts up to 5 in. The perforated nut blanks chute into which the nuts fall and are delivered to the recess 
are shoveled into a hopper. The machine automatically carries in the slide The feed slide receives reciprocating motion } 


them from the hopper down a slide and under the rotating 
tap. As soon as the nut is in place, the tap enters it and after 





passing through at a cutting speed reverses to a high speed 
and then drops the product into a pan under the machine 
The arrangement of the apparatus allows one nut to be coming 
off the tap as the machine is bringing another into position, 
and as the first nut is free of the tap, the second is promptly 
ready for the next operation and the tap enters immediately 
The series of operations is carried on at high speed and the 
machine illustrated is claimed to be capable of fourteen 





thousand %-in. nuts in a ten-hour day 


Fig. 1 





























FIG. 4 rHE NUT TAPPER 





from an arm E pivoted to the frame and driven by the fourth 
cam, counting from the top of the vertical shaft C 


Between the plates supporting the cam shaft is the mechan- 





ism for rotating the tap. This apparatus consists of a spindle 
F free to rotate as well as slide vertically in the frame. On 


this spindle is splined a sleeve G carrying a driving pulley 


| has a loose pulley, 


The sleeve G rests on the frame and also 











a gear and a toothed clutch [The gear meshes with an idle 
gear H and this in turn is driven by a gear fastened to a 
pulley. Above the clutch memberf already mentioned is the 
other part of the clutch at J and this slides on a spline in the 
tap spindle The teeth between the two members of the 





clutch are saw shaped and if abnormal pressure is brought 
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THE NUT TAPPER IN DETAII 


A side elevation of the machine is presented in Fig. 1 
Fig. 2 is a front elevation showing a portion of the hopper 
broken away, and also depicts the chute with the baseplate 
and slide in section to more clearly exhibit the parts. Fig. 3 
is a top plan view of the hopper and the mechanism about 
the mouth of the chute. Figs. 4 and 5 show front and rear 
views of the machine. 

On the top of the main frame is a plate with a guideway A 
receiving a slide. The latter carries a pair of jaws adapted 
to operate as a wrench upon the threaded nut. The slide has 





a recess in the upper side to receive and hold the nut while it 





is threaded. This slide is reciprocated by a rocking lever B 





which is pivoted to the framework and extends at one end 


between two pins on the slide. This lever B is operated by con 0 itiiethn eis ap-mae ae tahoe 
the lowest cam on the shaft C, a spring holding the arm against 

the cam. The forward movement of the slide from the point bear on the tap and it is prevented from turning, the uppet 

where it receives the nuts is limited by an adjustable stop member will be lifted from the teeth of the lower portion and 

screw mounted on the baseplate. At the rear of the slide on save the tap from breakage. A spring between the clutch 

the baseplate is the hopper D for holding the nut blanks member J and the plate above serves to force it down into 

lhis hopper has an inclined bottom which serves to convey place ; 
the blanks toward the center at the bottom where there 1s The spindle F has collars spaced a sufficient distance apart 


caiveitanni>ansee ee SS 
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to receive an operating fork mounted on a rod and having a 
friction roller lying in the path of the topmost cam on the 
vertical shaft C. The clutch member J has an annular groove 
fitting a fork K and this also has a friction roller extending 
into the path of the second cam—counting from the top—on C 
There is a driving drum at L driven through a pair of bevel 
gears from the main shaft O. There is also an idler drum at 
N which is of the same width as the drum L. The cylindrical 
standard supporting the drum N is eccentric to the threaded 
portions passing through the frame and when the bolt is loos 
ened and rotated the drum can be drawn towards and away 
from the spindle mechanism and thus tighten or loosen the belt 
M. A belt shifter manipulates this belt and the operating rods 
carry a friction roller reaching out into the path of the third 
cam carried by the shaft C 

Che operation of the machine is derived from the main shaft 
O and thence through the drum L to the clutch members at J 
rotating the tap. During this period the cam shaft C turns 
and the feed slide sends the nut blanks into the chute. When 
the first nut has been completely threaded, the third cam lowers 
the driving belt and at the same time the clutch member J 
it raised by its cam and the spindle F is lifted by cam, No. 1 
[hen the spindle is free to rotate by the engagement of belt 
M with the tight pulley. This drives the tap in the opposite 


direction and withdraws the tap from the finished nut. As the - 


spindle is raised it carries with it the nut from the recess in the 
slide and the nut is held between the jaws of the wrench 
lhis prevents the turning of the nut as the tap rotates. In 
the meantime the slide has returned to its rearward position 
ior another blank and as the cam moves away from the 
operating arm this new blank will be carried forward under 
the tap, the nut just threaded dropping down through the 
curved portion of the slide before it brings another nut for 


ward. The stop screw insures the accurate location of the 


; 


nut blank with respect to the tap 
verse shaft with arms for shifting the nuts about and feeding 


he hopper D has a trans 


them regularly to the chute 
Safety Device for Machine Tools. 

The tendency of old world governments in particular to 
throw the weight of responsibility upon the owner of a ma 
chine in case of any accident to the operator has developed 
the ingenuity of inventors to the production of numerous 
safety devices 
country by Carl Wenigmann, of Leipsic-Stétteritz, Germany 


One of these has recently been patented in this 


It is of the familiar type requiring the use of both hands to 
put the machines in operation and in that way the safe location 
f the hands are assured. 
has been the production of such a device that the workman 


Che inventor says that his object 


will not be required to expend any greater amount in starting 
his machine when it is equipped with the safety contrivance: 
than was necessary for starting the ordinary machine without 
a protective mechanism 
rhe patentee has commented on the invention to the follow 

ing effect: “With the known safety devices for machine tools 
which compel the workman, when the machine is started, to 
remove his hands out,of reach of the tool the workman is 
obliged to remove his hands to a considerable extent and to 
perform a certain amount of labor by operating a spring lever 
or slide, which of course occupies time and considerably ri 

duces the amount of effective work performed by the machine 
tool. This disadvantage is obviated by the present invention, 
the controlling lever being released by the safety device, in 
connection with which operation magnets, solenoids, or the 
like are employed, so that it is only necessary to press buttons 
which close the circuit leading to the electromagnet and can 
be so arranged that the workman does not need to make any 
special movements for operating them. Thus, for instance, in 
the case of stamping machines, which are operated by means 
of a foot lever, the electrical contacts may be placed on the 
parts of the machine table on which the workman supports his 


hands when operating the foot lever. As the workman has only 
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to make the customary movements, he is able to follow the 
action of the machine in the usual manner without being 
obliged to direct his attention to other mechanism, so that 
in spite of the existence of the protective device the effective 
work of the machine remains undiminished.” 

lwo forms of the invention are illustrated in the engravings. 
ig. 1 is a perspective view of a stamping machine fitted with 
the safety device. Fig. 2 is a front elevation of a bench shears. 
Fig. 3 is a part plan of the electrically released safety device 
shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 4 is an enlarged detail view. The stamp- 
ing machine seen in Fig. 1 has a clutch which puts the machine 
into and out of gear by a treadle A. This is connected with a 
bell crank lever B and when the machine is inoperative the 
lever B is held by a spring catch C. There is an electromagnet 
D behind the spring catch C and when the electromagnet is 
energized the spring catch C is attracted and releases the 
lever B. The circuit comprising the magnet is interrupted in 
two places and the push buttons, contact springs or similar 
parts as at E, are 'so placed that both hands are required for 
As shown in Fig. 4, the con- 
tacts E comprise insulated spring arms with handles adapted 


operating them simultaneously 


Fig. 1 
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MACHINE TOOL SAFETY 





Tree 


to be gripped with each hand to close the electric circuit. In con 
equence of this arrangement of the circuit closing devices 
n combination with the double interruption of the circuit the 
workman can only set the machine in operation after he has 
removed both hands from dangerous proximity to the machine 
tool. With the shears illustrated in Fig. 2 where the lever 
I’ is operated with one hand, a single interruption of the cir 
cuit 1s sufficient. In this case the left hand only is exposed 
to injury and this danger is obviated as the spring catch C 
which engages above the weighted lever G only allows the 
lever F to act after the circuit has been closed by means of 
the contact E so that while the contact is closed with the left 
hand the lever F may be operated with the right 

Either of the arrangements ties up both hands and while 
this guarantees the safe operation of the machine about as 
fully as can well be asked in practice, yet there are many times 
where the hands are absolutely necessary in the manipulation 
of the work. Just what addition can be made to the present 
invention to take care of such necessities will probably neces 
itate even greater ability than the production of the design 


here described Che device that fetters the workman is not 
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likely to find favor with men bent on rapid production. Un- 
ceasing vigilance is assuredly the best safeguard against acci 
dent. 

Vise Expansion. 

The vise developed into patentable form by Carl J. Londgren, 
of Warren, Pa., has outgrown the common type to such an ex 
tent as to be more akin to a vise machine. In fact the inventor 
says his object is to “present in compact and practical form 
a plurality of tool elements that heretofore generally have been 
separate and distinct implements.” The vise therefore com 
prises an ordinary vise jaw, a punch, a pipe vise jaw, and a 
bending jaw—each with its counterpart. In the case of the 
punch one of the jaws carries the punch proper and the other 
is provided with a matrix to receive it. The bending jaw has 
2 wedged shaped face to engage with a similar seat in the 
other jaw to produce-angle bends. The pipe vise is adapted 
for holdirg work in a horizental or a vertical position. 

Fig. 1 is a view in plan illustrating the vise in a horizontal 
position. Fig. 2 is a vertical longitudinal section and Fig. 3 
is a detached detail view of the movable clamping member of 
the vise. The clamping member A has a shank made in two 
parallel arms spaced a sufficient distance to receive the clamp 
ing screw The shank is rectangular in cross section and th« 
arms are adapted to straddle a nut B. Stout pins C relieve the 
shank of undue strain, these pins being rigid with the movable 
member and adapted to project through openings in the other 
part of the vise. The ball D engages a socket in the bed E, 
the latter having a hub F engaging the base attached to th: 
bench. To clamp the vise at any angle with relation to the 
bed, the latter is provided with clamps at G. This ball and 


he 


socket joint will not only permit angular movement of t 
vise but will also admit of the vise being turned about its 
longitudinal axis to bring any of. the tools into position for 
use. It will be seen in Fig. 3 that the pipe jaw has means fot 


holding pipe in vertical or horizontal positions Che latter 
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4 MANIFOLD VISE 


requirement is met by semicircular recesses H below the fac« 
of the jaws, the other necessity is met by recesses in the oppos 
ng faces of the jaws 

Pattern Improvement. 

Chis invention is designed for general use but is here shown 
as intended for the casting of sash weights and similar small 
articles where it is desirable that some designating mark b: 
molded into the product. The further object of the scheme is 
to provide a pattern having a movable member which may be 
withdrawn to a position within the general lines of the pattern 
and permit its removal from the mold in the usual way. Fig. 1 


is a sectional elevation of a mold illustrating the use of a pat 





pense with the nece ssity of the partin 
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tern constructed in accordance with the invention Fig. 2 is 


an enlarged sectional view of a pattern with a slight modifica- 

tion from the design seen in Fig. 1. 

In casting small articles such as sash weights it is usual to 
employ a single piece flash and after the sand has been rammed 
around the pattern to withdraw the latter through openings 
formed in the sides or ends of the flask. This is a different 
procedure from the casting of larger pieces where the flask is 
made up of a drag and cope which may be separated to permit 
the removal of the pattern prior to the removing of the metal. 
Where patterns are not withdrawn from the sides or ends 

of the flask they must necessarily be of such shape as to per- 
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THE MOLDING OF NUMBERED CASTINGS 


mit their removal without disturbing the sand, and in the 
manufacture of sash weights it is usual after the withdrawal 
of the pattern to insert a rod or stick bearing a number to 
indicate the weight of the piece and impress it into the sand 
so that it may be reproduced in the metal. This is awkward 
and in some cases the sand will break down and ruin th 
mold rhe present design is submitted to meet these objec 
tions and at the same time provide a means of giving a special 
or ornamental design to patterns 

[he inventor proposes to obtain these advantages by making 
fl 


ask may 


the pattern after the style here described rhe 
be of the ordinary type having vertical sides with openings for 
the passage of the patterns in the usual manner. The pattern 


illustrated is in the form of a tube and of a shape suitable for 


sash weights The tube is closed at the inner end and the 
walls are thickened at an opening which serves as a guide for 
the sliding piece A. This piece can carry a numeral to desig 


nate the weight of the sash weight, the name of the maker, 
or any desired trademark or ornamentation dependent upon 
the article to be cast [he movable pattern A is mounted 
on a spring B secured at its inner end to a lug C within the 
tube, and at the outer end projecting beyond the open end of 
the tube is curved to form a handle. The handle is convenient 
for depressing the spring to an extent sufficient to withdraw 
the part A to a position within the general lines of the tube 
and thus permit the movement of the pattern lengthwise 
without disturbing the sand. The spring is sufficiently strong 
to resist the ramming of the sand around the pattern. At a 
modification of the invention the part A may be mounted as 
withdraw the 


in Fig. 2 on a spring D tending normally t 

movable pattern within the tube. When the pattern is in place 

a block E may be pushed under the spring to force the sliding 

piece outward and firmly hold it in position during ramming 
A Match-Plate Composition. 

Aaron R. Marsteller, of St. Louis, has patented a “compo 


sition of matter entering into the construction of foundry 
ppliances.” This invention has special reference to the 
composition of foundry matches and dies, the match being the 


support on which the pattern is laid in the ramming of the 
drag and the die being the complement of so much of t 
pattern as is not impressed in the drag and which is used in 
forming the impression in the cope. The special purpose of 
the composition is the production of a surface to wh 
sand of the drag or cope will not adhere and in this way dis- 


y Sal d commonly used 


< 
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between the drag and cope in the formation of the mold 
[he composition which is intended to accomplish this end is 


made o 


—f the following ingredients: Coarse silicious sand, 
10 lb.: fine silicious sand, 5 !b.; boiled linseed oil, one quart; 
litharge, one-half to one pound; asphaltum, one-half pint 
In preparing the composition the sand, oil and fitharge aré 
thoroughly mixed and kneaded and then molded to the r« 
When the material is molde 


surface is brushed over with the asphaltum, 


' 


quired shape for match or die. 
into shape the 
the latter preferably thinned with a proper proportion of tut 
pentine. This solution permeates the composition and becomes 
a part of it It is then thoroughly dried before a stove or 
steam radiator, this drying hardening the composition and 
rendering it applicable for foundry matches and dies Che 
surface of the match or die is said to be perfectly elastic and 
smooth and the sand of the drag or flask does not stick to it 
on the completion of the respective sections of the mold 

he inventor further says 


have been made of 


“I am aware that match plates 
a composition of sand, oil, and litharge 
finished with shellac or varnish; but I am not aware that 
isphaltum has been used either in making the composition 
work 


pattern finished with shellac or varnish is very unsatisfactory, 


or in finishing the A wood pattern or a composition 


for the reason that the shellac or varnish is very brittle when 


dry and will not stand hammering, ramming, or other hard 


usage ana that nella or 


varnish is very absorbent in th 


presence of moisture and will cause the patterns to swell and 


become sticky, so that the sand will adhere and cannot be 


removed, thus making the patterns rough and short lived, 
whereas patterns made from my composition and finished with 
tough, strong, and waterproof, so that 


sphaltum are elastic, 


the patterns or the like will not swell from moisture or heat 


and will not crack or chip from ramming and so that the sand 
will not stick to the pattern. ‘| am not aware that such a re 
It has ever before been obtained.” 
A Compass Scale. 
\ combination straight edge, scale and compass, is a m ty 


brought out by Ormiston & Glass, of 29 Farrington avenue, 
1 


London, E. ( Smal! holes are provided every quarter inc! 
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DRAFTING TOOL CONCENTRATION 


along the rule, at one end they are spaced beyond the scal 


ind are at smaller intervals. These are used as centers, on 
hole receiving a pin for example and the other taking the point 


of a penci Che rules are made of celluloid and in four sizes 


The Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
signed a contract with the Lewis Mfg. Co., of New 
for the 


Mass., has 
York, 
manufacture of 50,000 miniature safes, which are to 
be five inches square and three inches deep, and are intended 
for use as savings banks. An electric lock is used and a1 
electro-magnet serves as a key. Another large contract tak« 
by the same company is for 500,000 wringer ball bearing 
ordered by the American Wringer Co. This order will r 
quire automatic feed presses of special design, and an ordet 
for such presses has For the United America 


Iron & Steel Co., of Albany, the Worcester Pressed Steel Co 


1 lan 
een 1D iced 
k 


clipper 


is manufacturing half a million blades for manicure 


rhe company has shipped to Finland manufacturers four larg 
cases of bicycle parts, this being one instalment of a larg: 
order. The manufacture of bicycles has recently been unde 


taken in Finland on an elaborate scak 


Middletow1 N. ¥ 
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PIPE MANUFACTURE BY CONTINUOUS PROCESS. 


In recent year expert hav given much attention to the 
production of castings directly from molten metals by a con- 
tinuous process. The idea has been to avoid more or less the 


lifferent intermediate steps heretofore required in turning 


raw material into a finished product. These processes had for 


their object the production of homogeneous castings free from 
low holes, slags and other impurities. In most cases the ob 
ject was obtained by mechanical pressure with pistons, rolling 
etc. Some of the disadvantages of these operations are 
the abnormally high pressure required and 
Many 


centrifugal pressure for this pur- 


igh temperature 
the difficult expulsion of slags and gases attempts 
have been made to utilize 
pose, and one of the first experiments in this line dates as far 
back as 1857. In this case the aim was only the expulsion of 
gases from liquid metals 

interesting before the 


N. Lilienberg read a very paper 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association in January, 1904, on 
teel castings made in a rotary mold. The chief obstacle of 
ch devices to his mind was that the metal could not be kept 
uid long enough for the operation of casting the hollow 


Before the publication of this paper, Charles B. Stravs and 


' 
John N Jage r, Minne poli Minn., claim to have succeeded 
producing by centrifugal force pipes and hollow ingots 
om molte metal by a process in which the material was 


ned, cast, formed and removed from the machine speedily 


- ntinuous proces his process is the subject 





If rHE O-1> LEAD PIPE WITH WALL ONE-HALF INCH THICK 
MADE WITH FIRST MACHINE 


are indebted to the owners, Huhn, 


of a recent patent and we 
lager & Stravs, of Minneapolis, for the details from which 
the description is prepared. Fig. 1 shows a short piece of a 
pipe, with w thick, made with their first 


lhe inventors base their process in forming centrifugal 


astings upon the following theories If liquid is put in a 
vertical cylindrical mold and rotated around its longitudinal 
ixis, the liquid would form a cylinder with absolutely equal 
thickness of the wall throughout, if the number of revolutions 

he mold were infinitely larg See curve 5-5, Fig. 2 


mold would cause 


the liquid on the walls of the mold to form a paraboloid sur 
face changing according to the number of rotations, as in 
ves I 2-2, 3-3 rig. 2 
If during the rotation of the meld, the liquid metal being 
formed on the inside as a paraboloid of rotation, there 1s 


separated a verv small ring of the height A and width B and 


t is drawn gthwis t of the mold, meantime gradually 
lidifving. new rings of the same size will be added to it, 
is the Ip] na th rotation last Then the rings 


form one continuous body of the same thickness throughout 


pract purp ve ntors have ide many exper! 
ents in the format f continuous centrifugal casting The 
3, W “ ‘ ely ( ful from their poimt of view, 

é vestigati i i wing problems \ con 

pp I { g int the mold 
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and protected against oxidation. Removal of gases and slags 
before the solidifying of the casting, using high centrifugal 
pressure to accomplish this end. A _ suitable distributing 
chamber causing the metal to flow under pressure quietly 
and firmly into the mold. Doing away with a core, using high 
revolutions, with no obstacle against shrinkage and an easy 
escape of gases through the center. Regulating the solidifica 
tion of the casting. The regulation of the longitudinal move 
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FIG. 2—SHOWING CURVES FORMED BY ROTATING MOLD 


ment of the casting by giving a proper form to the mold 
Che production of any desired length of the casting. Auto 
matic expulsion of superfluous metal. Reinforcing the cast 
ing by a continuous insertion of wires or wire fabric. Sim 
plicity in mold construction and exchangeable parts 

Fig. 3 illustrates the mold as adjusted for forming lead pipe 
of 3 in. diameter. ‘The mold A is connected to the tubular 
support B, which is provided with a driving gear and is sup 
ported upon anti-friction bearings, carried by a sleeve resting 
upon the stationary frame. The upper part of the mold has 
the distributing chamber C, with a plunger D, having a valve 
F, that nearly closes the top of the mold. The metal is fed 
from the distributing chamber C into the top of the mold 
around the edge of the valve E. The plunger D has a tubular 
stem. that extends upward within the mold support B and 
rotates it, while being free to be raised and lowered for the 
purpose of adjusting the position of the valve E in relation 
to the top of the mold. The upper part of the plunger stem 
is supported in an adjustable sleeve, the stem being provided 
with flanges extending outward above the upper and lower 
ends of the sleeve, and having suitable anti-friction balls ar 
ranged between the flanges and the ends of the sleeve. This 
sleeve is supported in the stationary bearing by a ring, which 
has a screw-threaded connection with it. The ring has secured 
to it a gear, which may be rotated by a pinion. By rotating the 
ring, the sleeve moves upward or downward, carrying the 
stem of the plunger D, and thus the valve E is adjusted with 


in the upper part of the mold 
For the purpose of permitting the molten lead to pass into 
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the distributing chamber C the tubular stem of the plunger 
has a series of openings F and a disc G is on the head of the 
plunger within the chamber C, an annular space being ar 
ranged between the edge of the disc and the inner wall of 
the chamber. The metal passes through a stationary tube H, 
that extends downward in the tubular stem of the plunger D 
This tube is surrounded with electric heating coils and with a 
covering of non-conducting material and when the pipe is 
being formed the metal passing through the tube H may be 
maintained at a high temperature. In the lower part of the 
mold is a support I which holds the lower end of the pipe 
that is being formed and is usually arranged to move down 
ward gradually during the formation of the pipe and also to 
rotate simultaneously with the mold and at the same rate of 
speed. The support is shown as carried upon a rotatable 
sleeve, having a gear wheel engaged by a pinion. The means 
provided for raising and lowering the support is not here 
shown. 

lhe mold is formed after a curve based upon investigations 
of motion of a part of molten material under the influence of 
centrifugal force and the edge of the valve upon the plunger 
D is of substantially the same form as the upper part of the 
mold. Provision is made for maintaining a high temperature 
in the distributing chamber C and in the upper part of the 
mold. This may be done by means of electric heating coils J 
currounding the mold, and a covering of asbestos or other 
non-conducting material K arranged outside of the heating 
coils. The lower part of the mold is cooled by means of 
a chamber L, through which water may be passed, reducing 
the temperature of this part of the mold and thus the pipe ma 


terial passing along the inner surface of the mold is solidified 
By the revolution of the mold the heavier and purer metal 
h 
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FIG. 3 MOLD FOR FORMING 3-IN. LEAD PIPt 


is moved by centrifugal force near to the wall and passes 
downward outside the edge of the disc G, while the lighter 
metal or dross is held within the distributing chamber above 
the disc, and from there is discharged automatically through 
the opening M to the chamber N. The valve E is set to regu 
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} amount of metal passing between its edge and the 


mouth of the mold, and hence its position regulates partly 
the thickness of the pipe that is formed 


ate tne 


The diameter of the 


increases below the valve E, molten 
metal moves downward, being held by centrifugal force against 
the wa!l The metal 
passes below the part of the mold that is surrounded by the 
the newly formed pipe 


reaches the support I and then gradually solidifies as it passes 


mold slightly and the 


remains ma molten condition until it 


heating coils The lower end of 
the portion of the wall that is cooled by the surrounding 


water chamber. This support is usually rotated at the same 
speed as the mold, and it descends just fast enough to permit 
the proper movement of the pipe from the lower end of the 
mold 

The pipe passes out of the mold with a speed of 4% to % 
in. per second or 15 to 45 in. per minute, depending on the 
thickness of the Ihe thickness may 


be regulated by the quantity of molten metal admitted into 


diameter and the wall 
the mold or distributing chamber, and by the regulation of the 


velocity of the movable support, a rapid downward motion 


of the support giving a thinner, a slow motion, a*thicker wall 
of the pipe, the quantity of the supply remaining the same 
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FIG j MOLD WITH REFRACTORY LINING FOR METALS WITH HIGH 


FUSING POINT 


For metals having a high fusion point like steel, iron, cop 


per, etc., the distributing chamber and a part of the mold must 


have a refractory lining. Experiments showed siloxicon to 


make the best material for that purpose 


Fig. 4 shows the steel mold A provided with the above lin 
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ing at b nN oating May be casily na Quickly exchanged 
f necessary [he molten metal enters through the opening 
R into the upper part of the distributing chamber, superfluous 
metal as well as slags and gas cape through the opening S 


nt] After passing the 


metal 


into the surrounding lower part of 


the distributing amber, the 


itself to the 


enters the mold proper, 


joining support on which it gradually moves 


downward, solidifying during the passage over the water 


B 
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Pie = REINFORCING THE PIPt 


cooled part of the mold. Gases formed during the process 


escape through the opening O and intermediate space S into 
the mantle 

For some purposes the inventors reinforce the product with 
wire, cither single or in the rhis 


common 


form of a woven fabric 


process of reinforcing consists in adding to the 


process above described an attachment feeding out wire or 


wire fabric through an annular space surrounding the mold, 
which wires are automatically carried into the mold and there 
inserted in the metal, whilst the wail of the product is still 
molten 

(hese wires are fastened to the support A, Fig S; they 


enter the mold stretched tight and heated and immediately 


after the insertion of the wire the metal begins to solidify 
lt is claimed that the time required for finishing a pipe or shaft 
of a normal diameter 12 ft 


long, will be from 6 to’ 10 minutes, 


or 720 to 1,200 ft. in 


/ 


10 hours 


Bement’s Sons, 


Mich., at a 


a purchasing com 


Lansing, 
April 21, recommended that 
uthorized to bid upon the 
| 


receiver s 
of their 
creditors 


property at 
25 percent of the face 


laims to provide a fund for this purpos« lt the 


» property, it will rest with them to determin 


whether they will then form a corporation to operate the 


yusiness. Since the meeting, however, other plans are being 

considered to continue the | é ) ible that they 
nay consummated 

American Steel Foundries hay t been awarded a 

ntract by the Norfolk & W< eT Railway Co. for body and 

ck | st tor 4,000 « ~ { diftes t designs and < ipacilies 

le st rs will be unufactured at t Roanoke shops of the 

ad company nd by th various car builders Dhe 

} ‘ for all of e cars will be made entirely of cast steel 











ber of corrosion tests on Bessemer stee!] and 


plentiful supply of pure air being furnished through 1 
forated glass tubes. While under test every precaution 


show an equally wide variation for a 
Out of a number of tests the least and greatest averaz 
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THE CORRODIBILITY OF PIPE. 


The durability of wrought pipe was discussed at the re 


cent meeting of the Canadian Mining Institute at Montreal, 


by F. N. Speller, metallurgist of the National Tube Co 
Manufacturing both wrought iron and steel tubes, the 
company does not favor one metal at the expense of the 
other, though it takes a particular pride in the knobbled 
hammered charcoal iron it turns out. When it comes to 


pipe, however, the extra 100 percent strength in the seam, 


in addition to the finish and the perfectly formed th 
which can he cut on steel pipe, have led to a strong ad 
vocacy of that material. In reference to relative corré 
sion, the experiments of the National Tube Co. seem t 
show that the difference between iron and steel is of ni 


practical importance. Non-corrosive tubes being out of 


the question—platinum or porcelain would be the only ma 
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FIG. I SOFT BESSEMER STEEI LEAST FIG. 2—SOFT BESSEMER 
terials capable of resisting the solutions which some insist 

in putting into their boilers—then the natural cours: 
economy is in the direction of water purification. Such 


has been the policy of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R 


and others, with marked difference in the cost of operat 
ing the roads and plants. This appears to be the natural 
solution of the trouble, especially as water supplies ar 
becoming gradually more and more contaminated 


rhe series of illustrations given herewith shows a nut 


has ’ 
cnarcoa 


iron. These tests were made in porcelain lined tanks, 


was taken to subject each piece to the same conditions 


as the others. It will be seen that the essential condi 
tions of corrosion, namely oxygen, carbonic acid and 


moisture were given free play The individual losses 


1 
} 
i 


1 1 ¢ . 
i Classes OI materia 


loss was sustained by open-hearth steel, while iron and 
Bessemer steel presented no important difference but had 


results lying between the maximum and minimum, This 











} LOGOS 
hows that any slight difference in corrosion due to essen 
tial differences in composition of these materials is insiy 
nificant compared with other considerations. The illustra 


tions marked “greatest” are of pipe which sustained the 
maximum loss and those designated as “least” indicate the 
minimum loss in 64-week tests 


1 


Apropos of the above a foreign technical journal] re 
cently commented as follows on the durability of gal 
vanized pipe: “Attention has been recently directed in 
various localities to the rapid decay of wrought iron pipes, 
coated with zinc, in clay soils or in those which contain 
much carbonate of lime, in consequence, apparently, of 
leakages in the gas mains or in the sewers in their vicinity 
In damp, clayey soils the zinc would seem to furnish a 
very inadequate protection against rust; indeed, it appears 
1 


possible that it rather tends to facilitate galvanic action, 


ind thus to hasten the destruction. Steel tubes have been 





STEEL. LEAST FIG. 3-——-SOFT BESSEMEI 

und in these situations to last better than the com: 

n, but the best plan, where the decay is ascertained t 
ye rapid, is to make use of cast iron pipes. Prof. St 
las suggested that the destructive action in clay may 
ossibly be due to the fact that most tertiary ; 
in a considerable amount of finely-divided it p 
listributed through them Ihis, in the presen 


yonate of lime, tends to result in the formation of calcium 


ulphate, setting free a certain proportior yf ilphurous 
rr sulphuric acid Under these conditions, even tl 
but very minute traces of the acids exist t g 
vanic currents may be generated which rapidly cause t 
lestruction of the iron pipes It is suggested that f 
use connections in streets, the best plan is 1 
nesmann steel tubes, coated with asphalt and jute; these 
last well, and are cheaper than cast iron pipes.” 
Chis is in line with the opinion of Prof. Sexton on the 
lurability of galvanized pipe laid in eartl le says 


Galvanizing seems to be of little use under these « 


tions, the zinc being rapidly dissolved, and zinc does not 


seem to exercise any great protective action except as a 


( 


overing, for it will be found that iron in contact wit in 





and r 
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rusts as rapidly under the influence of water as iron alon: 
this seeming to show that the action is mainly due to di 


rect oxidation, and only slightly to electrolytic action 
For the outside of iron pipes, and, indeed, of all iron art 


cles or structures that have to be exposed to wet soil, a 
thick coating of Portland cement concrete is by far th 
best protective material that can be used, as it is almost 
umpervious to water and therefore effectually resists cot 
rosion. It will, however, add to the difficulty of removing 
the pipes, should a removal be necessary 


Shipbuilders at St. Petersburg. 


St. Petersburg, published wit! 


M 


Newspaper reports from 


Schwab has practically 


in a few days, state that Chas 
concluded an arrangement with the Russian government 
ior the construction of n imbe r of battle ships Pre side nt 


Mcllvain states that if the reports are correct, the Beth 





hem Steel Lo would undoubte dly be calle d upon to s Ip 
pty el, but he é s not he 1 
Schwab and is strongly inclined to doubt the authent } 
ot the information President Henry S. Grove f t 
Cramp Company, Philadelphia, has just returned m St 
Petersburg, and makes the following statement in regat 
to the result of his trip: “We presented our plans of ves 
sels, which were received with great courtesy and consid 
eration Chey were good enough to assure us that { 


originality and efficien were second to no 


had been offered them by other nations, but at prese! 
the government has determined not to place any orders 
anywhere, nor is this possible until their naval program is 





clearly defined. We.left the Italian, German. 
English shipbuilders at St. Petersburg, all c 
the business. but fe +, ae wndieve erill he elncs 
in the immedi present 
Che dividend on the preferred stock of th 1 Stat 


Steel Corporation is pavahle \lav 21 


June 1 


pen 
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GAS BLOWING ENGINES 
la W WW OY ¢ 
t rut | ty | Societe 
yme John ( t f § i B. 
Lite t Lond | ( ke é i¢ first of 
Roo0-! Pp. ga irivel | W ene ‘ the last Paris 
] ind t W ] eve { engineet an 
maket he ar with wil 1 the ( kerill 
eers prepared theis design \\ by the { t that they 
t present building engines of th. ume type with but few 
fix ns A vertical blowing engine with two hor ntal 
>ylinders has been designed by Mr. Thwaite and inte 
zy as being an early instance of the arrangement. sinc: 
lv used, of the combined vertical and } ital engin 
he first really large installation y wing engine Wa 
by the Co kerill ( I th Differdang Works in Ges 
ind consisted I x Soo-] ) “ re re nd three 
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and engine builders are seriously considering the adoption of 
gas engines, and already several engineers have bought con 
cessions for building engines of various types. 

I am sorry that I have not any detailed information as to 
the Deutz and Nuremberg engines; but I understand blowing 
engines are working satisfactorily upon both systems. Another 
early gas-driven blowing engine was that built by Messrs 
Crossleys, of Manchester, illustrated in your Transactions, 
1901, Fig. 8, page 146. It is built on the vis-a-vis arrangement, 
and is fitted with a form of air valve having very large clear 
ance spaces. There are two single-acting gas cylinders and 
two single-acting blowing cylinders. ‘The engine has now been 
at work for some time 

The Oechelhauser blowing engine I need not describe in 
detail, as this type of engine is built in Glasgow, and probably 
known more or less to most of you. Personally | do not 
care for the arrangements of the cranks and some other parts 
of the engine; but I understand it is doing very good work. 

In the Premier gas blowing engine, there are two singl 


acting gas cylinders and one double-acting blowing cylinder 





FIG rs CHARCOAL IRON GREATEST 


fitted with Corliss valves The engine is a neat design but ts 
appears rather light 


Horizontal K6Grting engines driving a vertical air cylindet 


are in operation at the Lackawanna Works at Buffalo. ‘There 
are two @as engines to each blowing cylinder—either of the 
engines being capable of doing the work, but as there are no 
means of disconnecting the gas engines, I do not see the object 
of having them in duplicate. These gas engines were built in 
New York, and the blowing engines by the Southwark Foun 
dry & Machine Co.; the air cy 


patent balanced sliding valves 


inders being fitted with their 


There are eight of these engines now erected, and a similat 
number in progress; and although it is reported that there has 
been some trouble with the gas cylinders, pistons, etc., I saw 
the engines working well a few months ago rhe blowing 
cylinders are each 76 in. diameter, 60 in. stroke, designed to 
blow up to 30 Ib. blast pressure, and to run at 80 revolutions 
per minute normally, but up to 90 revolutions when required. 

A 1,200-h. p. Cockerill engine, with one double-acting gas 
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cylinder, has just been completed and is the Cockerill Co.’s 
last practice The gas and air inlet valves are on the top of 
the gas cylinder, and exhaust valves underneath Chis ar- 


rangement has now been adopted as the standard by the 
Cockerill Co. This engine is also fitted with the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co.’s patent sliding air valves 

An 800-h. p. gas blowing engine built for the Summerlee & 
Mossend Iron & Steel C 


present standard practice, except that it is now preferred to 


Ltd., at Coatbridge, represents 


place the gas and air inlet valves on top of the cylinder, and 


as a rule to make the gas cylinder double-acting, so as to keey 
its size down The engines are of very heavy design Phey 
weigh about 190 tons each, of which the flywheel is 30 tons: 


and they are designed to run at about 75 revolutions per min 





ute, and to blow up to any required pressures The engines 
have each one single-acting gas cylinder 5434 in. diameter by 
55 in. stroke, arranged to work on the “Otto” cycle. They 
are fitted with duplicate electric igniting gear, and are started 
by means of benzine carburetter, or compressed air, as is most 
convenient; an electrically-driven barring gear being fitted t 
FIG S—CHARCOAL IRON ;REATI 

operate on a rack on the flywheel. With very little practice the 
ittendants can almost invariably start the engines at the first try, 
ind the arrangements are such that so long as the barring engi! 

1s in gear the electric current cannot pass to the igniting gea}l 


so that the engines cannot be started until the barring gear 


is thrown out. ‘The engines are very completely water-jacketed 
throughout, including pistons, piston rods, exhaust lve with 
its chamber, etc., and by an inget rrangemet float is 


provided in the tank collecting the waste water from the 


jackets, and so arranged that if the flow ceases the electr 


igniting gear is disconnected and the engines stop automati 
cally. These engines are controlled by an air cataract gov 
ernor, with the usual hit-and-miss arrangement, but when the 
inlet valves are placed on the top of the cylinder, it is usual 
to control the engines by a powerful ball governor, which 
varies the cut-off of the gas supply valve \n arrangement 1s 
provided for holding open some of the inlet valves in the air 
cylinders when starting the engines These valves can also 
be held open for a part of the piston stroke, so that the vol 
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ume of air may be reduced a little when excessive pressures 
are required, thus keeping the total work sufficiently constant 
for the requirements of the gas engine. The crank shaft and 
other important bearings are fitted with ring lubricators as 
used in dynamo practice, and the cylinders, with their internal 
parts, are lubricated under pressure from a pump upon the 
engine with suitable sight-feed connections. Particulars of the 
air valves are given later. 

[he question of valves upon the air cylinder of a gas-driven 
blowing engine 1s a very important one, because of necessity 
such*°an engine must run continually at a high speed. The 
ordinary spring-loaded disc valves are used by the Cockerill 
Co. for ordinary low pressures with satisfactory results. 
Ehrhardt & Sehmers’ patent valve is of somewhat similar de- 
sign, but suitable for higher pressures, which has been used 
with good results. The patent balanced sliding air valve of the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. is now largely used by 
the Cockerill Co. for fast-running steam and gas-driven blow- 
ing engines, especially where high blast pressures have to be 
irgely used under the same condi- 


tions in America, and is fitted to the gas blowing engines at 
| 


dealt with. The valve is 

’ 
Lackawanna. The arrangement is one by which the clearance 
can be reduced to less than 1% percent, and as the outlet valves 
does not open until the pressure is equal on both sides, there 
is practically no friction. The valve is operated by the air 
cylinder attached to the end of its spindle, but, as you will see, 
there is also positive means of operating the valves in case 
the air cylinders should not act quickly enough. 

A doubt is often expressed as to the continuous running 
and also as to the regularity of gas engines. It may be inter- 
esting if I state that the blowing engine which was erected 
recently at Summerlee has been running since Dec. 14 almost 
without stop; the few short stoppages that have occurred 
ht exception, from causes outside of the 
gas engine. It may be of interest to know that this engine is 
being run by three men in two 12-hour shifts—one engine man 
on the day shift and one engine man on the night shift, with 
a laborer to do the necessary cleaning, etc. 


re is considerable misapprehension as to the quantity of 
gas, oil, and cooling water used by large gas engines. These 
engines can run with about 100 cu. ft. of Cleveland blast fur- 
nace gas per brake horse power per hour. If producer gas 
is used the consumption is about 76 cu. ft., and of coke oven 
gas about 32 cu. ft. The consumption of oil is not excessive; 


in the case of the engine at Summerlee not more than § gallons 
per 24 hours. Part of the oil is filtered and used again, and 


special Mazout” oil, costing about od. to 10d. per gallon, runs 
well; a few pounds of Stauffer grease is also required. The 
water for cooling the jackets, pistons, etc., is about 12 to 14 
gallons per brake horse power per hour of cold water; this 
can be cooled and used again, the loss by evaporation being not 
nore tl r ab 3 percent 

One of t 1 mportant matters in connection with the 
S¢ f gas blow YF engine s, Of course, the cleaning ol the 
gas his was in most cases accomplished at first by the use 
of an ordinary fan with water, but it has been found that gen 
erally such an apparatus is not sufficient, although tried two 
ind even thre 1 seri Chis ha led to the adoption of 
many devices, the best of which, so far as I know at present, 
for dealing with gas from furnaces using coke, is the Theisen 
apparatus. This consists of a rey ng barrel with vanes on 
its periphery, water being injected by nozzles at the side of the 
apparatus. A number of these machines have been built, and 
found to clean blast furnace gas containing about 4 to 5 
grammes of dust per cubic metre, down to .oo8 gramme pet 
cubic metre, by the use of less than half a litre of water per 
cubic metre f gas whereas the best results I know of by 
the use of a fan are those published by Mr. Cochrane, who 
reports having cleaned Cleveland gas to .032 gramme pet 
cubic metre by the use of rather less than one litre of water 
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A very interesting experience has been obtained at Sum- 
merlee, where the gas blowing engine is using gas from fu 
naces burning coal, the gas passing through a very complete 
by-product recovery plant before going to the engine. It was 
expected that the gas would be sufficiently clean, but upon 
starting the engine it was found to contain a considerable 
antity of tar rhe Summerlee Co.'s officials then invented 
and patented an apparatus which has effectually overcome the 
difficulty, and has proved to be a valuable source of finding 
tar which was not known to exist in the gas. I believe as a 
result of this discovery the Summerlee Co. intend to use the 
apparatus for finally cleaning the whole of their gas. 

Questions are frequently asked as to the relative cost of gas 
and steam engine blowing plants. I have prepared careful es- 
timates and find that comparing the cost of a gas engine with 
its cleaning plant, etc., of a moderate sized installation, with 
first class steam blowing engine plant with condensers and 
water tube boilers, the cost is practically identical, but as the 


amount o 


f gas used for driving the gas engine is less than a 
quarter of that required for raising steam in gas-fired boilers, 
it is manifestly wise to use gas blowing engines im all cases 
where the gas so saved can be utilized for other purposes, as, 
for instance, where there is a steel works near to the fur 
naces. The ease with which power can now be transmitted 
electrically opens up a wide field for utilizing surplus gas 
There must be hundreds of thousands of horse power now 
wasted in this district alone which could be converted to 
profitable uses. 
New Railway Equipment. 

The Northern Pacific is building 300 stock cars at its 
own shops Pending a change in design, the Baltimcre 
& Ohiovis delaying the purchase of new cars. The Mobile 
& Ohio, it is reported, is about to place an order for 1,000 
box cars and increase its passenger equipment. The 
Armitage Mig. Co., of Richmond, Va., is reported in 
the market for tank cars. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, at its Milwaukee shop, is assembling material for 
the construction of 500 40-ft. furniture cars and 475 box 
cars of 80,000 lb. capacity. The Big Four has purchased 
200 Hart convertible ballast coal and gondola cars from 
the Rodgers Ballast Car Co. 

[The Western Maryland bought 21 locomotives from the 
Baldwin works. The St. Louis & San Francisco bought 
20 passenger and freight and 10 switching locomotives 
from the Baldwin works. 

The following orders are reported as placed with the 
American Locomotive Works: Atlantic Coast Line, 50 
Lackawanna Steel Co., six locomotives; I] 


locomotives; 


linois, lowa & Minnesota, two freight locomotives: Ill 


nois Central, 35 locomotives; Chesapeake & Ohio, 18; 
Western Maryland, 15; St. Louis & San Francisco, 20 
passenger and freight locomotives and ten switching loco 


motives; Northern Pacific, 25 locomotives; Grand Rapids 
& Indiana, ten locomotives; Detroit Southern, 30 locomo 
tives 

rhe Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered of the American 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 1,000 hopper bottom steel and 
soo twin h pper bottom 

Garteiz, Hermanoa, Yermo & Co., Gran Via 20, Bilboa, 
1 


Spain, have a customer for 200 self-clearing hopper gon 


dola cars for a narrow gauge line, delivery to be made next 


The West Virginia Coal Co., Bretz, W. Va., has placed 
mtract for the erection of 00 coke ovens The coke com 
any operating in West Virginia and affiliated with the H 


C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, will erect 250 additional ovens 
in the Tug River district at plants 2 and 8. The Century 
Coke Co., of Uniontown, Pa. has completed its 30 ovens 
it Bro vnsville Pa. ind is alre idy shipping coke 


a 
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TWENTY-FOUR-INCH BACK-GEARED SHAPER. 


The new 24-in. back geared crank shaper built by th 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., of Cincinnati, which we illustrate 
with a recent motor application, is of the type now exhib 
ited at the Liege Exposition in Belgium. The machine 
there exhibited has a different motor from that which ap 
pears in the present illustration, the latter being of Amer 
ican make, whereas the one at the Liege Exposition, which 
was not seen by the builders of the shaper here, is of for 
eign construction. This accounts for the feet of the motor 
not fitting on the motor pad. The gear wheel immediately 
below the four-step cone on the machine is attached to the 
initial, or in the regular machine the cone, shaft. The 
pinion on the shaft directly above, the one which in the 
present machine carries the cone pulley, meshes into this 
large gear on the initial shaft. The motor in this instance 
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n., and is also provided with a variable automatic feed, 
changeable from nothing to full feed while the machine js 
running. ‘There are felt wipers between the column and 
the rail. The head swivels to any angle and is graduated, 
and the down feed screw has a graduated collar, reading 
to .oor in. The journal of the main gear has two diam- 
eters, the inner end is twice the diameter of the outer end: 
overcoming any tendency to break at the junction to the 
gear, and there is a third or outer bearing to the cone 
shaft. The crank block is a steel forging and is set well] 
into the cup of the gear, permitting the rocker afm to 
travel close to the edge avoiding the usual overhang 
There are full length taper gibs throughout, adjustable 
endwise by single screws; namely, for the ram, head, rail, 
apron and crank wheel slides; affording metal contact on 
both sides of the gib. 

The cross feed connecting rod is automatically adjust 





is of the constant speed type, hence the use of these cone 
pulleys. The small wooden wheel on the cone shaft is for 
the adjustment of the ram by hand. The rod immediately 
below the large gear wheel is for the purpose of chang 
ing the back gears in the machine and the curved handle 


at the side of the shaper operates a brake on the inside 


of the cone pulley. The leaf carrying the motor is hinged 
at its lower end and is adjustable for the purpose of tig! 
ening the belt through the cap and the set screws shown. 
The extreme length of stroke is 25 in. The distance from 
table to ram can be varied from 2'%4 to 16% in. The ta 
has a vertical travel of 14 in., and a horizontal travel of 
2634 in. The shaper will key-seat shafts up to 4 in. dian 

eter. The rail is deep, heavy, ribbed horizontally and 
strongly gibbed to the column, and the cross traverse 


1 


screw is provided with a graduated collar reading to .oo! 


any f the rail, and is not dependent upon 
trictional contact. Ball bearings are provided under the 
elevating ‘screw to the rail and the screw of telescopi 

rm is out of the way of falling chips. The vise is ot 
louble screw design, has a graduated swiveling base, and 
permits straight or tapering pieces to be clamped with 
equal facility. All shafts are of high point carbon steel 
accurately ground and all shaft bearings are long and well 
braced in the column. Gears and tee slots are cut from 
the solid; all flat sliding surfaces, as well as the surfaces 
between the apron and the table, are hand scraped to sur 
face plates. All pinions are of cast steel, and all bevel 
gears are cut from the solid bar. The length of stroke 1s 
changed from the working side of the machine, and its 
position by means of a hand wheel on top of the ram 
These changes can be made while the machine is in motion 


r at rest 
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A DRAFTING ROOM SYSTEM. 


BY OSCAR E. PERRIGO 

The drafting room is the department of design, wher 
we expect ideas to originate for improving the product otf 
the shop, as well as the methods of doing work. It shouid 
have the most accurate and efficient, and at the same time 
the simplest, system and routine in its daily work. The 
draftsmen should be relieved as far as possible of clerical 
work. Their minds should not be burdened with a long 
list of symbols or complicated rules. They should be free 
to give their best attention to the real business for which 
they are employed, that of designing and drawing, and 
thus make the drafting room in fact what it is often 
facetiousiy called by the machine shop men, “the brain 
room.” Therefore the men at the drawing tables should 
not be concerned about the making of blue prints, their 
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mounting, their issue to the shop, or their recovery and 
storage. This is properly the duty of apprentices undet 


+) hiaf 
I the cnet, 


the direction 
The routine of the room should be carried on quietly 


Order should be given only by the chief Employes 
from other departments should be excluded unless sent by 
their superiors upon inter-department business Drafts 
men should not work over cight hours a day and should 
not be expected to sit at the board more than two hours 
continuously If designing, this period may be too long 
without the relaxation of walking about for a quarter of 
1 | I M work w { d w 
fatigue to t lhe t f th 
work should 1 efully kept o1 card T 
“ time rec ch order that the cast \ 
\ wn with the racy tl vchit p 
For this purpose each man registers both day time cards 
showing the amount due him on the pay roll, and job time 
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~ 


cards giving the time spent on each job and aggregating 
the same time as recorded on the day time cards 
Materials. 
One of the things which ought to receive careful atten 
tion 1s the selection of proper materials, particularly draw- 


ing paper and tracing materials. White drawing paper for 
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FIG. 2 TITLE ON DRAWINGS USUAL SIZE, 24%%X3 IN. 


the ordinary sizes of regular sheets should be purchased 
in rolls 36 or 48 in. wide and of such quality as to stand 
hard usage under the erasing rubber; to have a surface 
hard enough not to gather dust readily and yet with sufficient 
grain to take pencil and ink easily; to lie perfectly flat on the 
drawing board and to be capable of damp-stretching is neces- 
sary. That of medium thickness will generally give the best 
satisfaction 

lracings should be made on tracing cloth 36 in. wide and 
with a dull back. “Imperial” tracing cloth, while rather more 
expensive than some other kinds, is the more economical in 
the end. It is poor policy to pay a draftsman for the extra 
time wasted by poor tracing cloth. The dull baek cloth is con- 
venient for applying a pigment or soft lead pencil to the back 
in ordinary sectional views where a quick job is required 
[racing paper should be used only for temporary jobs of a 
simple characte Che same may be said of the use of bond 
paper, which has decetved so many draftsmen with the idea 
that the original drawing and tracing may just as well be made 
m one piece of material as a matter of economy. Such a trac 
ing wiil become cracked and ruined in a short time, even with 
areful handling, while its tendency to wrinkle makes it a 
source of continual annoyance to the blue printer, who also 
finds that the pressure necessary for a good contact with the 
ue print paper must be much more than with tracing cloth, 


the prints wil! be blurred and indistinct 


lhe use of brown or black prints for such small diagrams, 
sundation plans, sketches, etc., as are sent to outside parties, 
to be commended These prints are very convenient and 
resent a good appearance, particularly when the first print 
sed as a negative and preserved, whwe the prints from it, 
brown lines on the white surface, are sent out Where 
1 
> 
™ 
‘ ~ 
e- 
~ TRADE REVIEW 4 
ERK I I VIN \ OR BLUE PRINT 
| wn prit re used. any lett ‘ figures to be filled in 
ld be done in brown ink. 
Sizes of Drawings. 
he most convenient size of drawings for use in the 
will depend to a contiderable extent upon the prod- 
uct Vhile a large drawing may be very convenient, in 

















if the drawings are too small they must often represent 
the work on so small a scale that the lines and dimensions 
will be crowded and necessitate small letters and figures. 


whereby the liability to errors by the workmen is much 
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FIG, 4 INDEX FOR DRAWER, STRAWBOARD 


increased. It is, of course, much more convenient t 


that it displays the work on a large scale and is easily read 
by workmen, it is at the same time clumsy, often in the 
way, and more liable to accident than a smaller one. But 


) 


handle and to care for small drawings than large ones, 


both in the shop and in the drafting room, and the smaller 


sizes are not nearly so liable to injury. If we assume that 
the whole sheet, or unit of our sizes is 24 x 36 in., we may 
conveniently obtain the following sizes with no waste of 
drawing paper, tracing cloth or blue print paper, namely: 
double sheet, 36 x 48 in.; whole sheet, 24 x 36 in.; half sheet, 
18 x 24 in.; quarter sheet, 12 x 18 in.; and sketching sheet, 9 x 
12 in. Ordinarily, construction drawings can be confined to the 
first two sizes, while for very large sheets a quadruple size 
48 x 72 in. may be used. These large sizes will readily 
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FIG. 5 CASE FOR STORING MOUNTED BLUE PRINTS. 


fold to fit in a drawer suitable for 24 x 36 in. sheets, which 


will be preferable to rolling them. In folding such draw 
ings care should be taken not to press the folds so firmly 
as to cause deep creasings, with the danger of the paper 
giving way by repeated folding. The best sizes for use 
in the shop as well as for handling in the drafting room 
will be found to be 18 x 24 in. and 24 x 36 in., the former 
having the preference. It is advisable to confine the draw 
ings for the shop to one size if it can be done without 
sacrificing convenience and efficiency to the demands of 
uniformity. In the manufacture of small parts in large 
numbers it is often a matter of great convenience to use 
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thick cards, 9 x I2 in., w 
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ith round corners, upon which a 


drawing of a single piece is made. The drawing is var 


nished on both sides wit 


1 


h at least two coats of bleached 


shellac, that on the back preventing the warping of the 


cards due to the varnish 


on the face hese cards 


convenient to handle and store and are economical as no 


mounting is required, and they are much more du 


than might be supposed. 


1 


When drawings are not made full size, the question of 


the most desirable scale 


should be carefully considered. 


with a view to selecting one not so large as to fill the sheet 


too much, or so small as 


best with which the draftsmen may work with least 


to crowd things. That scale is 








bility to erro! Many find that the scale of half size, or 
6in=1I ft., is very unfortunate in this respect and most of 
them will no doubt prefer the quarter scale, 3 in 1 it 
whenever it can be used. The eighth scale, 1% in 1 ft 
is properly a tavorite where a smaller scale is desired 
while the general drawing of a large machine completely 
HEAD 
12 ENGINE LATHE. A 2 
GENERAL DRAWING OF HEADSTOCK 
Draw 
2 
C . 
A + 
] 
ME IRON THADE REVIEW 
FIG. O 4, Ul INDI \ ~ } 2 5 I LO} WH 
assembled may require a e of 4% in 1 ft. or I in I 
tt.; but this will seldom occ n the l run of m 
drawing. The scale she 1 always be cl y mark 
every sheet. If it is drawn full size that should be stated 
The fear that machinists will measure a drawing rather 


than depend on the figures 


and thereby make errors in tli 


7 


work is a needless one under nearly all circumstance 


is largely overbalanced by 
scales plainly indicated in 
portant that t 
ing the date when it is « 


pleted should both appea 


ie date Ss be 


given. On a construction « 


r. On al 


the convenience of having t 


all instances. It is equally 


ommenced and when it 


1 other drawings tli 


date should be that of completion. This should bi 


plemented by the dates of 


ms 
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ing and the dates of the ori 
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quent ones made necessary 
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] 


by such changes. All draw 


ings should show when and by whom the dimensions ar 


1 


checked. The name of th 
full on all construction dr 


other drawings or tracings. 


awings and his initials on 


e draftsman should appear in 
1] 


These precautions will often 
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greatly facilitate following up a design and the subsequent 
changes in connection with it. 
Shade Lines, Dimension Lines, etc. 

Considerable controversy has been had on the point 
whether shade lines are appropriate on mechanical draw- 
ings. When the arguments are all in it would seem but 
fair to say that there is no good reason why they should 
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FIG. 8.—LOCATING INDEX CARDS IN DRAWER 


not to be used and several very good reasons why they 
should. One reason only appears necessary for using 
them—they make the drawing much easier to read by the 
machinist, hence there is less liability to error, and less 
time is spent by him in deciphering complicated draw- 
ings. 

Dotted lines should have the dots and spaces of equal 
length and ordinarily not less than ten dots to the inch 
Center lines should consist of a succession of dashes sep- 
arated by two dots, the groups of two dots and one dash 


occupying about 54 in Spaces as above. Dimension 
lines should be a series of dashes separated by one dot, 
and of lengths and spaces as above. All dimensions up to 
3 ft. should be given in inches and common fractions ot 
an inch; dimensions greater than this, in feet, inches and 


common fractions of an inch. The use of decimal frac- 











tions should, however, be encouraged For fine work 
they are practically indispensable. The numerator and 
ORDER FOR PRINTS. 
Date Ordered No, Wantel Letter and N Date } 
‘ Dr 
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denominator of a common fraction should never be sepa 


rated by a diagonal line, but always with one parallel to 
the dimension line. Gothic figures should always be used 
the lines of which should be of equal width throughout 
Figures should read properly when the sheet is so held 
that the title reads properly. When this cannot be done 
they should read properly when the sheet is turned with 
its right hand edge next to the reader. 

Sections may be distinguished on tracings by going 
over the back of the tracing with a soft lead pencil de- 
positing enough of the lead to show well in the blue print 
If it is desired to distinguish the material of which the 
part is made we must resort to section lining conven 
tionally adapted to this purpose. The most useful of 
these forms are shown in Fig. 1. It will be noticed that 
the method is to represent similar materials by similar 
forms of lining, which assists in memorizing the forms; 
also, that the more common materials ire the n e silmpie 


and easy to represent. Some draftsmen prefer this plan 
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and in addition using tl t per on the back for in- 
creasing the effect. It adds but little to the teme of mak 
ing the tracing 

Titles. 


Another much discussed question of d 


rafting room prac- 
tice 1s that of titles on drawings, and what may or may 
not be considered proper as to the matter to be included. 
On this subject opinions vary all the way from the use of 
a simple serial number to matter enough to constitute a 
veritable history in brief. There are several points to be 
considered in the matter. The title should contain enough 
information to be of practical use and at the same time to 
tell its story briefly. It should tell us what set of draw- 
ings it belongs to, naming the machine; what part of the 
machine it represents; the scale to which it is drawn, and 


the date when it was completed. On construction draw- 
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ings the date when it was commenced should also be 


given. It should show what draftsman drew it; when and 
by whom it was traced, checked and altered. It should 
give the name of the establishment. Then we shall not 
have to refer to an index book, or to a card index when- 
ever we wish to ascertain any of these facts, and as the 
foremen or workmen are not provided with these useful 
accessories they will not have to annoy others, or to go to 
the drafting room to ask questions about it, as would fre- 
quently be the case if blue prints contained, as titles, only 
such marks as “24-A-5,” meaning that it belonged to ma 
chine No. 24, could be found in drawer A, and that it was 
sheet No. 5, all of which is of very little use to the man 
in the shop who uses it, however sufficient it may be in 
the drafting room. Yet it is of use to have each machine 


a 
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distinguished by a symbol, or letter, and the particular 
tracing and blue print by a number. These numbers be- 
gin with 1 for each machine, hence they do not usually 
They are a convenience 
to the draftsmen in finding them in the drawers, as well as 
f designating them briefly This form of title is shown 
n Fig. 2. The plainest lettering should always be used, 


hence the gothic form for important letters and figures 
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and the draftsman’s italic for the smaller ones, will be the 
most economical to make, the easiest to read and conse 
quently the best adapted to practical use both in the shop 
and in the drafting room. 

Mounting Blue Prints. 

Many methods have been advocated and experimented 
upon to determine the best way to mount blue prints for 
use in the shop. One method is to have boards half an 
inch thick with cleats nailed to the ends, and not increas 
ing the thickness of the boards. These boards are painted 
on both sides and have the blue prints laid upon them and 
held down by pine strips 3-16 x % in. fastened with 8 
oz. carpet tacks for easy removal. This method renders the 
blue prints very convenient for the shop and preserves 
them well as the strips prevent their defacement by other 
boards coming in contact with them. However, blue 
prints mounted in this manner occupy considerable room 
Another method is to mount the blue print on heavy 
strawboard or binders’ board. In this form an extra sheet 
of equally strong paper should be pasted on the back of 
the strawboard to prevent warping. Blue prints mounted 
in this manner are quite convenient to handle in issuing, 
returning and storing, and with even heavy strawboard 
they are light and convenient for the shop. The corners 
should be clipped off or rounded. 

Still another method is to mount the blue print on sheet 
iron. This has been tried with blue prints of moderaté 
size but it would seem that these can not be very con 
venient to handle on account of their weight, and would 
be liable to injure each other if piled up, by defacing the 
lines and figures. The edges of the sheet iron will be 
rather harsh to the hands. If properly performed thx 
method of mounting blue prints upon heavy strawboard 
will be found as good as any for sizes of 18 x 24 in. and 
24 x 36 in. while for smali work the 9 x 12 in. cards as de 
scribed above will be found very useful 

Identification by Symbols. 

Several systems are in vogue for indicating the differcnt 
machines built, and these symbols are carried into the 
system of the drafting room for the purpose of identify- 
ing drawings. One of these methods is by distinguishing 
figures, another by letters, and more frequently by letters 
and figures combined, the one representing a class and the 
other indicating its place in that particular class. It will 
need no argument to prove that the more simple this 
symbol can be the easier it will be remembered, the less 
time it will take to represent it on drawings, and the less 
space and expense will be required to attach it to patterns 
When the number of different machines to be built does 
not exceed 30 or 40 the letters of the alphabet may b 
very conveniently used; in the more frequent cases a 
single letter only being required. This will be readily seen 
from the scheme which follows, and is adaptable to a shop 
building machine tools in a moderate variety 


A, 12 in. Engine Lathe, N, 60 in 

B, 16 in. = = P, 16 in. Upright Drill, 
C, 20 in Q, 24 in " = 
D, 24 in R, 30 in 

E, 30 in ' S, 40 in 

F, 36 in. sa T, 10 in. Shape 

G, 45 in. U, 16 in j 

H, 60 in. “; V. 24 in 

J, 24 in. Planer, W, 10 in. Slotter 

K, 30 in 7 Y, 15 in > 

» 36 in ws Z, 20 in 


The letters I, O, and X, are omitted for the reason that 
the letter I is so near in appearance to the figure 1, and 
the letter O to the cipher that they are likely to cause 
confusion. The letter X, is omitted, as it is used to indi 
cate changes in a pattern, as will be presently described 
Other machines may be indicated by two letters instead of 


one, thus: AA, 9 in. bench lathe; BB, 12 in. hand lathe; CC, 


20 in. special lathe; DD, 24 in. forming lathe. Or a 36 
in. planer widened to 48 in. instead of having its patterns 
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and parts marked L, will have those made necessary by 
the change of width, marked L-M, the last letter indicat- 
ing 48 in. wide. In the same way 36 in. lathe raised up 
to 45 in. swing may have the extra parts needed marked 
r-G. The hyphen is introduced to indicate that two ma- 
chines are being considered in the designation. The let 
ters of the alphabet having been exhausted in this man 
ner, other combinations may be resorted to, as AB, BC. 
ete., omitting the hyphen, as only one machine is meant 
to be referred to. This system will be found to have many 
advantages, not the least of which will be the ease with 
which these symbols are committed to memory 
Designations for Machine Parts. 

In designating the parts of a machine the list is divided 
into sub-heads or groups of related parts An engine 
lathe list will be divided into the bed, headstock, tailstock, 
carriage, rests, countershaft, etc., each of these headings 
including the principal piece mentioned and all its related 


parts or appendages. In fixing the designating numbers 


to the various parts the bed would be 1, and the other 


parts foilowing in regular order. When all the parts of 
this group are numbered a sufficient number of blank 
spaces are left for additions in this group. Then the next 
group is proceeded with in the same manner. The similar 
parts in several machines of the same ciass will receive 
iike numbers, the distinctive letter symbol of the machine 
designating the individual part, pattern, or drawing 
thereof. For instance, the headstock of a 20-in. lath 
may be designated C4o while that of a 36-in. lathe would 


be F $0 and so on 


When a pattern or a part is altered the fact is indicated 
in red ink on the original drawing and on the pattern a 
letter X is added to its former designation hus, the 


headstock of a 20-in. lathe when altered becomes -C4oX, 
each successive alteration adding another letter X to its 
designating mark, or in case of several alterations, one X, 
followed by a figure indicating the alteration, may b 


used. Thus, for the fourth alteration the mark would be 


C4oX4. The red ink on the drawing gives the date when 
the change was made. Parts may be numbered in groups 
with reference to the materials of which they are com 
posed. For instance, numbers 1 to 499 may be assigned to 
cast iron parts; 500 to 599 to malleable iron parts; 600 to 
6990 to steel casting parts; 700 to 799 to brass parts, and 
so on for forgings of wrought iron and steel and r the 
parts machined directly from the bar stock, etc., sine 
every part made or purchased, should have its distinctive 


number in order to carry out not only the drafting room 
system but that of the other departments of the works 
In all drawings the part number shquld appear in a smal 
circle, to attract attention and to distinguish it from the 
It should be placed directly on the 
part where possible, otherwise at one side with an arrow 


Storing and Filing Drawings. 


Various schemes have been advocated for storing and 


dimension figures 


filing drawings, tracings and blue prints. It will be con 
ceded, no doubt, that unmounted blue prints, drawings 
and tracings should lie flat in drawers, and be so placed 


that the title at the lower right hand corner may be 


readily accessible The drawers should be constructed 
as shown in Fig. 3, with a strip A, at the back % in 
thick and 3 in. wide, to keep the back edges of the sheets 


in place and to prevent injury. There should be a separat 


drawer for the drawings of each machine, whose name 


and distinctive letter should be plainly marked on its 
front \ similar drawer for each machine holds the tra 
ings, the two being kept in separate cases ot drawers 
For conveniently finding and replacing sheets the best 


method yet suggested seems to be that of separating tl! 
into groups of ten by interposing strawboard, proper 


indexed, as shown in Fig. 4. These sheets perform the 
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double office of ready reference to the sheet wanted, and 
in the case of tracings they serve to keep them flat. Th« 
top sheet of strawboard bears the machine name and 
letter. This sheet should be an inch larger all around 
than the drawing or tracing, while the indexed sheets 
should be still an inch wider on the right hand side so as 
to admit of ready indexing with plain figures. Blue prints 
mounted on strawboard may be laid flat in drawers, or be 
stored on edge, in a case as shown in Fig. 5. On the 
shelf beneath each compartment is marked the letter and 
name of the machine 

Indexing, filing, issuing and recovering drawings, trac- 
ings and blue prints is undoubtedly best handled by the 
card system. As each machine is designated by a letter, 
the first card, pink in color, will bear on its tab the let- 
ter of the machine As the parts of the machine are di- 
vided into groups of related parts, the first card of the 
group will bear on its tab the name of the group, usually 
taken from its most important part. For instance, in an 
engine lathe the groups will be the bed, headstock, tail 
stock, etc. One of the group index cards 1s shown 11 
Fig. 6, and a machine index card in Fig. 7. The arrange- 
ment of these cards and of the others in the different 
groups is shown in Fig. 8. The group index cards are 
white. By this arrangement it is very easy to find any 
particular card wanted. The cards relating to one ma 
chine may be divided from those of another by a loose 
wooden partition a quarter of an inch thick if desired. It 
is considered by some draftsmen as a convenience rather 
than a necessity 

When blue or brown prints are wanted the chief will 
give the blue printer an order card of the form shown 
in Fig. 9. If for blue prints he will use a blue card, and 
for brown prints a brown card lf for brown print 
negatives he will add the word “negatives” to the title line 
on the card. This card, properly dated, will be turned in 
to the chief with the prints when they are completed 
When blue prints are to be mounted they are issued by 
the chiel, and when completed a card will be made for 
each of them, whether duplicates or not, like that shown 
in Fig. 10, which is light blue. These cards will be ar 
ranged the same as those for drawings and tracings, with 
tabs for the groups of parts. The cards separating those 
of different machines will be red, and of the form shown 
in Fig. 11. When blue prints are issued the entry will be 
made on the cards showing the date of issue and to what 
department they went. When they are returned the date 
will be stamped in the proper space. When the card is 
filled up. a new one takes its piace The chief draftsman, 
receiving a copy of ail orders for work sent into the shops 
will make his arrangements for blue prints in ample time 
to meet requirements Drawings and tracings are not 
supposed to be sent into the shops, and the making of 
temporary sketches of any part in the effort to hurry the 
work along should be discouraged, as mistakes and mis 
understandings are liable to occur, while by always ad- 
hering to the regular system we shall insure the prompt 
fixing of responsibility for errors, and the smooth running 
of the routine affairs of the department 


lhe Koepke Nut & Bolt Co.’s works, now located at Elyria, 
QO., are to be removed to North Amherst, O., within a few 
weeks. Stock to the amount of $15,000 has already been sub 
scribed there and a big brick building valued at $10,000 do 
nated to the company The company makes a specialty of 
stove bolts 


D. E. Youmans, of Midland, Mich., has purchased the busi 
ness and leased the plant formerly ox cupied by the Cass City 
Foundry Co., of Cass ¢ ity, Mich., and will carry on the busi 


ness in future 
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SYMBOLS FOR IDENTIFYING MACHINES. 


Che author of a paper dealing with system in the draft 
ing room, published in this issue of The Jron Trade Review, 
has occasion to take up the use of distinguishing symbols 

ipplied to machines and their components. Henry R 
Towne and Oberlin Smith, presidents respectively of the 
Yale & Towne Mig. Co. and the Ferracute Machine Co., 
have contributed articles to these columns descriptive of 
the comprehensive methods they have devised and put in- 
to operation. Further reference need not therefore, be 
made now, to the symbols arranged independently by 
Messrs. Towne and Smith. Other manufacturers have 
had the same problem to deal with and a brief outline of 
various solutions will be of value. 

The system of numbering followed in the factory of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. at Providence, R. I., is not very 
fully elaborated but is found to answer the purposes of 
its users very well. The letters indicate a certain class of 
machines and the figure following the letter is employed 
to designate the catalogue number. A third series follow- 
ing these indicates the lot number. For example: A-1-95 
is taken to represent No. 1 universal milling machine, lot 
95. The lot may consist of any number of machines from 


SYMBOL 
REFER TO ALL LATHES BY THEIR 
SYMBOL LETTERS AS FOLLOWS 


Ai2” LATHE STANDARD 
Bia’ « “ 
Cis’ « ts 
Dis’ « ve 


E20 « “ 
Foo « “ 
G24" « “ 


Ho7 « ‘ 

J30" « “ 

K 36 “ vs 

L42” « sno 36” MASSIVE 

Mas “ ano 42° n 

N54’ « S 71 RRS’ 

Oso’ « T *2 10" 

Pes’ « u *3 15" 

Q72” * v*4 20" 
w*5 25" 


e * ADE #EVIEw 








FI¢ I SYMBOL SYSTEM OF THE LODGE & SHIPLEY MACHINE 


TOO! co 


one up, the record of this being kept on the books in the 
oftice. The outside work of the factory is done on num- 
bers running consecutively from 1 up to 10,000. In the 
case of some of the small work the practice is to use an 
arbitrary number, followed by a second or lot number 
lhe users of this system make the comment: “Our system 

not a very complicated one, but it is one that is very 
satisfactory to us.” 

A description of the shop system of the Lodge & Ship 
ley Machine Tool Co., of Cincinnati, has already appeared 
in The lron Trade Review and may here be supplemented by 
submitting the symbols used at that establishment to des 
ignate the different sizes of lathes manufactured. The re 
production of a blueprint as illustrated in Fig. 1 will show 
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the simplicity of the symbol system. The abbreviations 
will be easily understood, “R. R.,” for example, being ap- 
plied to the rapid reduction machines of this well known 
make. Relative to the numbering of the patterns for lathes 
as well as other parts, these are begun at No. 1 with the 
screws, studs, taper pins, etc., and for the castings at No 
575. A like piece has a like number for all sizes of lathes 

with simply the letter or other symbol added. For in- 
Stance, an apron plate that receives the feed works for a 
14-1n. swing lathe being designated as No. 575 would als¢ 
be No. 575 for a 16-in, 18-in., 20-in., etc., and when mount 
ing the castings in the store room they are put into col- 
vumns that read from the top to the bottom and that entire 
column has one piece only of the different sizes 


S GYMNASTIC APPARATUS N.M. CO. 


erase TIP FOR . 
bee SWIMMING POLE () ) 


1576 
~ \ 
eRASS CLEAT FOR ~ ao 
SWIMMING POLE ‘ 
1577 
BRACKET FOR —— 
SPECIAL HORIZONTAL / ’ 
BAR 
1578 . 
BAR CAP FOR “A 
SPECIAL ANTHRO- } 
POMETRIC BAR 
1579 —/ 
WALL PLATE FOR ie 
SPECIAL ANTHRO- / 
ee 
POMETRIC BAR 
1580 
2k 
7 " és ’ 
! ) 
BRASS CLIP FOR HOLDING a * 
FENCE VAULT BOARD 
1581 
SHORT ROLL FOR : 
PARALLEL BAR ) a 
CASTER 
11582 
LONG ROLL FOR ‘x 
HORSE AND BUCK to 
CASTER 
11583 
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FIG. 2 A SYSTEM OF PATTERN AND CASTING IDENTIFICATION 


The Mesta Machine Co., of Pittsburg, has not found it 
necessary to adopt as extensive a system as either the one 
ut by Mr. Smith 
These latter are considered best adapted to establishments 


used by Mr. Towne or the one worked 


making stock goods and do not so closely apply to makers 
of rolling mill machinery, etc. The Mesta Machine Co. 
has found nothing so good in the way ‘of designating sym 
bols as the simple numbers running consecutively. The 
‘ustom is to indi- 
ie letter X. Cer 
iburg Foundry & 


only departure that is made from this « 
cate all engine drawings by prefixing tl 
tain drawings inherited from the Leecl 
Machine Co. have the letter L prefixed to the number. As 
these latter drawings become obsolete they will be re- 


placed by simpler numbers. As a general proposition the 


engineering department of the Mesta Machine Co. does not 
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find that the multiplication of numbers and symbols sim- 
plifies any scheme for recording patterns, drawings, et: 

Ihe Narragansett Machine Co., of Providence, R. I., has 
an order and catalogue number system which dates back 
to 1883. It may here appropriately be mentioned that 
Wm. L. Coop, mechanical engineer of the company, was 
one of the earliest in the work of systematic card index 
ing, etc., and his old methods doubtless anticipate: many 
devices commonly claimed as of much later invention 
Referring more specifically, however, to the symbol sys 
tem it may be said that the ietters employed have but a 
symbolical use and do not of themselves mean anything 


more, as do those of Messrs 


Towne and Smith. “S 
means gymnastic apparatus, and the firm has an extended 
trade in this direction, while engaged also in the work of 


engineers and machinists. “S46” is pattern No. 46, gym 


nastic apparatus. “360S” is a No. 360 horizontal bar. 
“360Sa” is a drawing of a No. 360 horizonta! bar. This 
system has answered its purpose fairly well In some 


cases where the machines were changed or modified, a 


hyphen and number or letter has been added, as 365-1 and 
305-2, etc. There being a great variety of this apparatus 
an attempt has been made with considerable success to 
give each class a sufficient number of figures to provide 
for additions. The scheme of pattern identification has 
some points of interest also. This has been in use for 
20 years, by the way. As fast as a new pattern is adde 


the number, a brief description and a rough sketch are en 


tered on a sheet of tracing paper. This sheet has been 
ruled off to make 14 blanks, each similar to the on 
trated in Fig. 2. Blue prints are made from the larg: 
sheet and then cut to sample ind shap« Copies 
sent to the foundry, machine shop, et where they é 
bound up into leather covered books. The sketch « eys 
clea lea of tl 1 th r t ¢ pat 
and casting and is found of much value in actual manu 
facturing operations where misunderstandings count 


heavily. 


*“Mountain of White Metal.’’ 


The California newspapers have recently reported that 
considerable excitement existed in M | col ty ‘ t t 
state, on account of the dis« er) . a t 1 oO 
white metal,” which, it was stated, has the power to harden 
iron and steel so that a file will hardly s h the s 
face Other extravagant claims were made for the metal 
In response to an inquiry from The Jron Trade Review, Lewis 
E. Aubury, state mineralogist of (¢ nia, writes as fol 
lows f n San ] Lnc1sé¢ 

I 1 number years parties in Mod é ity é 
’ lto ] f li b is rock f on t 
t ge of | s between Goose Lake and Surpris« \ ey . 
that county, a white metal that Id fl from the 1 
when subjected to the heat of a forge fire This me 
hey « ( the iron like tin, I g very mu le appt 
ance of the same. Samples of the rock were submitted to 
the State Mining Bureau, the University of California, and 
several chemists and assayers of standing in San Fran 
cisco. The verdict from all was negative, as s findin 
anything beyond iron was concerned The iim 
made that samples had been for led to ch sts in 
| ince who rep rted t t the rock « itained a \ ibi 
metal and that for a suitable compensation they would 


come out and erect works for beneficiating the ore, but 


they failed to state what the metal was. The suggestion 
was made to the ners the property « y this my 
terious metal to have a quantitative analys made of thi 


rock, but as far as we are aware, they have not acted 
thereon. The metal shown us as being pro: 


rock has the appearance of ‘solder,’ and the claim that 
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A COURT OF PATENT APPEALS. 


Need of Technically Educated Judges. 
lo the Editor: 


Che writer has been reading with interest the letter n 


tainly is great need of a technically educated bench to give 


its exclusive time and attention to patent matters 


lhe writer has had considerable experience along this line, 


nd it certainly is perfectly ludicrous to call to mind some of 


the “stunts” that have been resorted to by mechanical engineers 
and manufacturers in order to enable a judge to grasp what 
would be to an engineer the simplest kind of a mechanical 
proposition, Owing to the fact that in nearly every case at 
present the presiding legal gentleman is entirely ignorant of 
engineering matters 

The writer’s suggestion would be: A bench of judges, say 
five in number, two of these to have exclusive legal train 
ing and two technical engineers of the highest class and 
one with training in some other distinctive line, say an 
electro-chemic&al engineer by education. This would pro 
vide a bench that would be able to take up and decid 
fairly and intelligently the many involved technical ques 


tions that are the feature of nearly every patent case 








In order to obviate the objection to having all litigation 
take place at Washington, why could this irt not hoid 
ts sittings in the different centers, say New York, Chicago 
san Francis 1 New Orl s at stated periods, in order 
» take evidence ind hear arguments The lecisi n could he 

ven at Washington, or wherever the permanent headquarter 
was located 

Che engineering manufacturing ifterests and the aliied 
chemical manufacturing interests of the country are en 
nm) t} mo rity *t natent ! gat n ¢ nert t o ¢ t he 
miterests i! do r | f metl 1 f de n patent « es 
iS «¢ ply 1 dicul S Many pr isine industries e be 

r tied up in the hands of a few « erns thi 
pplying for a1 5 detail patents that e many f 
them on 1 de é ed over and well k vn pring 
I construct taking their chances the volume 
f h } ’ sft nt to } sé at 1 bs T the | 1 
£ 4) gal o men wi end r ft di fe ench cace 

the language of editor of e of the leading « 

t I rnal f tl try on the matt f elects 

( patent decision the decision t many 

cases s S that which would be arrived at by th 
da es n tos Ip penny nd de 1 ! 
yt ] h side « es up 

Take the ternat nt polyphase mot tuation 
Sas tance t je « , —_— bk . vy ed tad 
] Iges t grasp ] ~ t 1 thie de ns nd 
n the very face of many dk s there is evidence that 
suggests the t ( n in regard to the eng 
é y point Ived that « t im the d of the 

t te legal ht the bencl 

PHe WittramMs EvLectric MACHINE Co 
F. B. Duncan, Mer 
A} 1, UO April 19 
Appointment of Engineers Advocated. 

the ditor 

In common with many mechanical engineers who have had 
n r less to do with the development of inventions and with 
the patents supposed to protect the inventors’ rights, I hav: 
taken much interest in the proposition for a Court of Patent 
Appeal All interested parties seem to favor such a court, 
but as to how it shall be constituted, there appears to be a wide 
divergence of opinion between the theoretical lawyers on on 


hand and the practical mechanics on the other. I am not at all 


surprised to find the engineering profession unanimously in 
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of | rept tat irt, or that the 
egal profes , uld.be strong ' ed to such a plan as 
ght result in stealing some of their thunder. But I am a 
ttle surprised at some of the reas given by the legal gen- 


tlemen for opposing the appointment of well trained mechan 
ical experts as iudges 

It would certainly seem self-evident that if mechanical ques 
tions are to be decided according to law and justice, an edu- 
cated engineer, trained by practical experience, would be a 
safe man to properly weigh and appreciate mechanical facts 
ind to judge fairly of the true merits of a contested case of 
this character 

he reason given by one lawyer, that to have a trained en- 
gineer as one of the judges would give his opinions undue 
weight with the other judges, would seem to be a sound 
argument for having all the judges expert engineers. Again, 
we are told that “any man with the intelligence of an average 
Federal judge, could not hear patent cases for a year or two 
without becoming broadly fitted to comprehend a properly 
presented case in any line.’ And yet, in the nine “courts of last 


le the District of Columbia, there are almost as 


resort” outsi: 
many different legal opinions upon the same presentation of 
facts. Surely a court composed of educated and trained 
practical mechanics could do no worse, to say the least, and if 
iey did half as badly in their regular professions they would 
soon find their occupation gone 

In connection with this matter I want to relate an instance 
where two such mechanical men were concerned. They were 
representing different interests in a conference, and their ideas 
ran so nearly parallel as to cause their principals to suspect a 
previous understanding between them. Naturally they be 
came indignant and offered to submit to a test in which ten 


general questions requiring good expert mechanical judgment 


was necessary, should be asked, and each should write his 


onclusion unknown to the other and allow the principals to 
mpare the r pli : The result w that they not only agreed 


n the main on every question, but that in cases where proper 
dimensions had been asked for and no time allowed for calcu 

ns ey were given practically alike, several being exact 
nd one of them was given by one man as 18 in. and by the 


ther 1814 in., while those of less than a foot had 1 


laG i€ss 


ditt rence than this. thu s] wing | yw me rly i] ke may be the 


idement of two mechanics on the same question. It may be 
red that th vas not a case to be decided by the legal 


ts involved, which is true, but, it did show that with the 


ne facts nd conditions, they could agree in conclusions and 
they would probably have agreed equally well had it been on 
the mechanical questions involved in an infringement case 

The records of legal decisions on patent matters do not 


show a very satisfactorv degree of uniformity, and the reason 


be too much legal knowledge with a lack of the technical 

ng necessary to appreciate nice points of mechanical 

difference and to thus do iustice to the conflicting mechanical 
1d comm 1 interests involved 

I believe that a great deal of useless expense and vexatious 

lelay would be avoided, and cases decided much more in line 


witl tice to all concerned by having trained and experienced 
ppointed on a Court of Patent Appeals 


Oscar E. Pernico, M. E 


he Shultz Reltine C f New York, ! 1 neat booklet 


f belt A clear it argu t is mitted and the questions 
f stretch, first cost, fle» ty and wearing capabilities, are 
reated in telling styl A e of pages have useful rules 
tabl for width and length of belt ind horse power 
. mittad Mention } 7 9 dd ftihe S hultz | itent raw 
! leather 1 lacines. belt cement. belt dre g oil 
. g powder 1 tl Dp ‘ le by t firm 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY AND MACHINERY 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual convention of the Southern Suppis 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, at Savannah, Ga 
April 25-28, was largely attended by representatives of cot 
porations and firms whose lines cover machinery and mill 
supplies, and concerns from nearly every state east of thi 
Mississippi were in attendance Alderman Frank M 
Oliver, in the absence of President J. H. Estill, of tie 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered the address of welcom: 
President Peter E. Blow, of the Southern Brass & Iron 
ce. of Knoxville, Tenn., responded in be halt ol the deal 
ers and in response to the address of welcome by William 
Wilmot, of the Wilmot Machinery Co., of New Orleans, 
in behalf of the manufacturers. W. M. Mix, of the Dodg: 
Mfg. Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., spoke 

The afternoon session was devoted to routine matters, 
including reading of minutes of the Old Point Comfort 
meeting, roll call, report of the president, executive com 
mittee, secretary-treasurer, transportation committee, 
manufacturers’ committee and the appointment of special 
committees on nominations, auditing and resolutions 

The business session of April 26 was devoted to reports 
of the auditing and ndminations committees, election of 
officers, and general discussion. John G. Christopher, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., was elected president to succeed Peter 
A. Blow, of Knoxville, Tenn. Other officers elected were 
Vice president, George V. Denny, the Georgia Supply Co., 
Savannah; second vice president, George A. Smith, of the 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond; executive committee, 5 
Milner Price, S. M. Price Machinery Co., Norfolk; T. J 
Hyman, Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, S. C.; Peter E 
Blow, Southern Brass & Iron Co., Knoxville, and Edward 
L. Stream, Gibbons & Stream, New Orleans 

American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 

While the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As 
sociation was in session the manufacturers in attendance 
at the convention who are honorary members of the as 
sociation, decided to form a permanent organization under 
the name of the American Supply and Machinery Manu 
facturers’ Association. The manufacturers were invited to 
form this organization by the dealers, in order to further 
the interests of both manufacturers and distributors, pro 
mote a better feeling with the dealers, and cater to the 
army of consumers 

A permanent organization with E. C. Hinman, president 
of the American Steam Pump Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
as president wes established. Other officers selected wer¢ 
First vice president, M. W. Mix, Mishawaka, Ind.; second 
vice president, A. F. Aaron, New York; third vice presi 
dent, John J. Voorhees, Jersey City; executive committee, 
Samuel L. Moyer, Cincinnati; S. P. Browning, Maysville, 
Ky.; N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis; C. P. King, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Joseph H. Grubb, Atlanta 

[The annual meeting of the manufacturers will be heid 
at the same time and place as that of the dealers’ associa 
tion. 

Joint Sessions of Dealers and Manufacturers. 

After the formation of the manufacturers’ association, 
both organizations met in joint sessions, open for dis 
cussion of “What has been the practical result of the cs 
tablishment of minimum prices by the manufacturers,” 
the discussion being started by Joseph W. Wall, of the 
Gardner Governor Co., of Quincy, III A discussion on 
“Is it to the interest of the dealer to have manufacturers 
establish minimum prices?” was opened by William G 
Simmons. Both subjects took the form of debates and 
many interesting points were brought ovt on both sides 
of the questions. 
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The session of Thursday afternoon, April 27, w 
ive for the dealers who listened to a paper on “Met! 


of Filing Catalogues in the Office,” by Bayless |] 


Lee Bros.. Me mphis, ‘I enn Thomas | ritts, tf the Tor } 
Fritts Hardware Co., of Chattanooga, discussed “T] 
Southern Supply Dealer—-His Worst Enemy,” and Forb 
Liddell, of the Liddell Machinery & Supply Co., of Me 
gomery, Ala., discussed salesmen, best method of re 
ing results, and compensation of salesmen 

Both sessions on Friday, April 28, were devoted to g¢ 
eral discussion on subjects of mutual interest suggested 
by members. During the entire convention the members 
of the two organizations, together with their wives and 


members of their families were elaborately entertained by 


the citizens of Savannah 


National Electric Co. 
The following statement regarding tl National Ele 
tric Co Milwaukee, has been tssued 


Milwaukee Wis April 27 \t special meeting 


of the board of directors of the National Elect: ( 
held this forenoon, the resignations of S. W. Wath 
director and president it (y Bigs low, as director and 
chairman of the board, F. ( Randall, as director, vice 
president and general manager, and Gordon Bigelow 
director, were presented and accepted The vacancies 
were filled by the election of Jol n | Beggs, Charl | 
Pfister, Frederick Vogel Jr.. and J. H. Van Dyke J: 
director John I. Beggs was then elected president of tl 

ummpany and J. H. Van Dyke Jr., vice presid 
resignations I \ N McG rc] and B | Be 

kew pres ‘ bus ere not acted up hy bh 

The business the N na Klect ( Ie 

vely continued and all cont s t b S 
the company promptly completed Vr] ndebtedness 
the company is n being ascertained by t ’ 
agement and as nas it is fully known ! ting of tl 
credit be called to consider t be to b 
pursued t prote n ull credite the 
future \ il ind progress of the comp 

The National Electric C: is ne of the 
promising manufacturing industries Milwauke 
ploying a large force of skilled mechanics and the new 
management will make every effort to preserve l 
crease the business of the company, believing as t 

hat it can be made one of the most profitabl 
turing enterpris in the t f Milwauk« 

Joun I. I 

\. N. MecGeocl i 2. I 
Ir. G. Big \ Che Nat Elect ( the 
cessor! t! { stense | Vv e¢ c ( Pre d 
Beggs stated that provis had been 1 t [ 
ment of wages of all employes of tl 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co f Mobile. Al 
changed its name to American Supply Co., and will conti 
in the mill and railway supply business. The management ri 
mains the same as formerly 

lhe Joseph Schonthal Iron Co., Columbus, O.. recent! 
corporated, has taken over the business of Joseph Schon 
who has dealt in iron and steel scrap for the last 15 to 


years, and is merely an enlargement of th 


On May 1, the business of A. C. Williams, Ravenna. O 
manutacturer of hardware specialties, was taken over 
the A. (¢ Williams Co. which will continue the busin 


under the same policies that prevailed under the forme: 


regime A. C. Williams will continue with the new 
pany as its president and managet Che business b 
in continuous neration for 61 years and trade has bee 


established in every civilized country in the world 
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CINCINNATI MACHINERY MARKET CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Cincinnati, May 1 Phe feature of the past mont 


en ee ee OE ee eS OE 


the machinery market here has been the increase in 
ign orders and inquiry Japanese business has again be ; 
’ ia ( { | tft p ce 
mea prominent tact and Orner toreign countrie ire rand from VV , n , . - on 
developing into good customers The domestic trad ' : ; 
\ R =_ . 
also gov d in most lines, with lathes and milling machines . | : ‘ | 4 
ents ¥ f 
showing the most pronounced demand Some ot the . : , $ 
‘ | Tit | ru) tj 4 ’ 4 
largel neerns in the lath lines are even having tli , ‘ ; } | ‘ } t t 
‘7 1 V ’ tat ’ . . ‘ . ) 4 
problem presented to them of how best to distribute them sarees» Wbies 3 PLM : 
machines as to deliveries, when domestic and foreign : ; 
every Cal 1 1) ) 1) 
‘ ‘ ’ ' 
rders come in together and in greater volume than they . ctiieniteadiinate arn ' roy wnat | 
1 supply tor prompt shipment Both domestic and - Se RE plant of MJ. H al ae 
foreign business is desirable and it is an important mat ; , cil 
| Frunswicl ;, he estab ed \I llaney 
ter to decide which class of buyers should be shown , 
be granted by \ ry ‘ oO es il 
— 
sgh lillie e Ashbridge Bay « s undet e1 
\ +} ’ , no f nd , 
Vi st ‘ ‘ ‘ “it ps i ‘ it ~~ I i 1 ' ie ‘i y , 
! iif { tt S| ) »>1 30,000 in Tf liig 
t ofr st ck | r den id TOT lr ; mpt 1 i l ; " » « 
: ) £ ‘ | ( men 
I ikers ot these machines enjoved l better business nm , ' 
\ J 
\pril in for some months past. Planers are finding a 
: t t ‘ ( b ( pine ror ( 
’ ‘ * . . I . 
ste idy nd Satisiactory demand | é heads or most ot . , j 


( i ‘ c ‘ l 
the companies express entire conhidence in the stability - ale ? ‘ , ; — [ 


. . . i ‘ > ‘ _ i} ’ 
f conditions and look forward to good business for the fos Poe oe p ‘ ae 
l r¢ ( rt iri Citet re 
summer. While there is not much building being done ial es — ronert ‘ Hunter B 
m1¢ Now } e ] ne ShHnops ~ | l¢@ sig oO! T ' . ‘ 
ust now by the machin hops, still the signs of prt Dulut eK A ¥ we 
YT \ ( evident V th expenditure t m y I Atikoka woe rang 29 «mile ee Pp : Arthut ‘ 
warehouse facilities, new heating plants, enlarged engines f ' ‘ 
| , pia ‘ ree 30 mer ( t worl ripping the surface d ( 
1 Vv D s 1 new tf s ‘ ' ’ ‘ 4 
Dh ] da & Shipley Ma rhe I ( reports i ' rm 
re \ fista \ T | t orders ind thre t] k 5 A | 4 } ; 
5 : * } ath cc! ‘ } 
The company is arranging to install a large new engin ee , :; abt ' ; R \ 
‘ ‘ nil | © pe 
boiler nd anew direct connected generator These ; 
te ( in I c wit 
t tions \ b Idition to the power now being ‘ ' , 
e. W im Lodge, the president the my y, 1 ; 
r § 


f \Nirs Lodge's yirtl | y expect ft b bsent 
| { | feat ‘ 
7 , 
< week : ot ew 
’ ' 
; , ceil ’ : becot g more ( - , 
< \\ f. { 
od thi «{ ‘ g »p oO ly < ( 1 
I ( nN 
| Or. \1 ne ¢ the Hisev-W M e ( . ‘ 
\ ( | ‘ ; 
7 
\f T An A , © me b a 26 } 
. ‘ ‘ 
~ oy (; Cl | next e 1 . H 





thy , 1) \ ‘ United State ( rt ’ April ‘ 
i ~ . ) ty, {) 
company thrown ve t y b Krupt | ( | | | 
tly af e sudden deat Mr. Barriett, the pr 
' . : { 
i i nlities re ¢ Vel t I Os! 0 tine i 
on te $8608 > New Shops for the Wabash. ; 
o Cle nati Milling Machis ( | ed up re t | ph Ramsey Ji f tl Wabash 1 \ 
. ‘ | ‘ ‘ | ; ’ | ? ) 
ther good month’s business and notes an increase in ; es es 1) ‘in, 
| 
‘ let Phe demand is dis ted \ \ 
{ 
1 ] j dey J tive eT re c ‘ ; 1 $4 aT l, ‘ 4 
ef Pe ’ 1 ef raging t ‘ | ‘ b ST.O00 00% | 7 
Greaves & K 1 had a ¢ ln t but tl ‘ { 
s | t 1) ‘ bout p Den } 1) ’ NS] F | \ Cc) 1 
S ] lyut } | e fir ’ 1 g p ore ‘ ( ‘ ' | 
+1 1 ) — ; i 
-_ p , 1, | 
‘ In Mave ( rp ( ) ) \ 
' > ] | ! 
rely P tell R nen hy ‘ 
] 
{ ‘ 1! t] I : 
Cincinnati Mac! 1 Co. has had mor \ ) ) 
1. , P \ ind 1 ec . , : r j 
1 tT) | ’ < y je w) 
] he Cy equipment “he t 
: 1 , : ! 1. , ‘ 
) t { p ‘ thre 
‘ ‘ t . 








THE IRON 
MARKET PRICES AND BRIDGE DESIGN." 


BY C. M. CANADY. 

Of the combination bridges, composed of wood and iron, the 
Howe truss affords probably the best example of the bridge 
builder’s art. These bridges, dating from a time when tim- 
ber was both plenty and cheap, and of good quality, and iron 
was expensive, were quite naturally constructed of a mini- 
mum of iron and a maximum of wood. The vertical mem- 
bers of the web system, the angle blocks, packing rings, bear 
ing plates, bolts and washers constituted about all the iron 
parts necessary for the construction of a highway bridge of 
this type. In a structure so replete with interesting features, 
it is difficult to single out any one or two points more promi- 
nent than the others, that could be more than touched upon 
in a paper of this kind. Compared with the steel structure 
of the present day, at least one point in the general desjgn 
is conspicuous, and that is the counterbracing throughout the 
entire length of the span. The additional stiffness thus ac 
quired no doubt has added much to the life and general 
efficiency of this kind of a bridge. The bottom chord, which 
consists of three or four pieces packed together, is spliced 
by means of oak fish plates, notched into the sides of the 
stick to be spliced. The splices are arranged to break joints, 
but one stick being spliced at a time. The proper arrang« 
ment and proportions of these splices constitute quite an in- 
teresting feature of the detail design. Floor beams may be 
used, resting on the chords, or suspended, or the wood joists 
may run crosswise and they themselves rest on the chords, 
doing away with floor beams entirely. One objection to this 
latter construction is the chance it gives for dirt and mois 
ture to collect along the top of the lower chord. A good 
specification for this, or any other wooden bridge exposed to 
the weather, is to omit painting until the timber has been 
thoroughly seasoned in actual use for six monthg or a year 

For several reasons this type of bridge has fallen into 
disuse, except in the far West. The cheapening of steel, 
the lesser cost of erecting steel bridges, the growing scarcity 
of suitable timber, and the passing of: the bridge carpenter, 
are some of the principal causes that have given the steel 
structure the preference. This transition from the type con 
sisting almost entirely of wood to the entirely steel structure 
was not accomplished at a single bound, but instead, there 
is quite a distinct type between the two, which up until 
a few years ago was built quite extensively throughout the 
Middle West, and is today a favorite construction for a large 
part of the country lying west of the Missouri river. 

This intermediate type is the Pratt truss combination bridge, 
consisting of wooden compression members and iron or steel 
tension members. The floor beams, which were made some- 
times of wood and sometimes of iron, were usually suspended, 
the lower chords and main ties being eye-bars or loops con- 
nected at the joints with pins. This bridge, requiring less 
skill in carpentry to frame, and being less expensive to erect 
than the Howe truss, naturally took the place of the former 
where timber was to be had and freight rates did not permit 
the use of an all-steel structure. 

The King arch, which is no arch at all, but simply a truss 
bridge with a curved top chord, was built quite extensively 
by the King Bridge Co. 25 or 30 years ago. Every bridge 


man is familiar with its general appearance, and many are 
acquainted with its many unique features, which have been 
the chief causes of its falling into disuse. The top chord con 
sists ordinarily of one or two I-beams laid flat and curved to 
the required radius. It has been said that this radius was a 
constant for all spans, and to make up a span of a certain 
length, it was only necessary to strike a chord of 

length on the beam which was already curved and in stock 


*Abstract of paper read before the Engineers’ Society of West 
‘rn Pennsylvania 
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A cold chisel, a sledge and a blacksmith did the rest, and 


the top chord was ready to be punched to receive the « 
nections for the posts and diagonals The posts ¢ ted 
f star shapes, usually forged to a round at the top and 
threaded for jaumb nuts connecting it to the top chord. If 
the span was short, side braces were provided, also of a star 
section, provided with a jaumb nut connecting to a sort of 
1 sleeve attached to the end of the needle beam, w W 
extended a foot and a half or two feet outside of t tr 
for that purpose. The bottom chords were made from tl 

7 } — pe . 

flat bars (4 x % in. was a common size) reduced to a round 
and threaded at the ends, the threaded ends coming at the 
shoes and the bars being continuous from one end of tl 
ridge to the other. For shipment, these bars were folded 


on themselves once or twice and wired together, similar to 


bundles of hoop iron. The folds would, of course, be curve 

} ‘ ul . Maa " ‘ ;¥ s 
of large radii. This method of shipping in one piece is n 
doubt responsible for the thin bars that were used. Another 


condition which called for the use of wide thin lower chord 
was the fact that the floor load was sut 
bars, the wooden joists running crosswise of the bridge an 
the floor plank being laid diagonally. 

It is a matter of common observation that if a bar be sub 


jected to tension, it will support a much greater load acting as 


a beam than it will when no tensile stress is applied The 
writer has several times tried to develop a for la for 
properly proportioning such bars supp ti g a transvet1 
vertical load simultaneously with the dir es te n in tl 
lower chord on the assumption that the initial tension ma- 
terially increased the effective depth of the bar used beam 
It was on this hypothesis alone that I could 7 
count for the bars holding together under such loadit Thi 
question was discussed freely at the structural section of tl 
society some time ago and the general opinion w that 
Newton’s law had been tested too often to be discarded in 


this case. “Each force must produce its effect indenendent 


of all other forces.” We can, therefore, infer that the 


bridges have seldom, if ever, been loaded that these chord 
bars were strained beyond their elastic limit. Such loadine 
would be far below the ordinary assumption for country 
bridges at the present day. 

It does not take a very close study of the King arch t 
infer that the foundry and smithshop constituted the area 
part of the equly ment of the Cleveland company i: ts earl 
history. This is also true to a greater or less extent of t 
‘ ‘ . : 

ops of other bridge concerns at this time. It w ( 

f cutting out the bridge to suit the equipment 

One of my first impressions of the bridge busin was re 
ceived just after leaving college. While crossing o1 f tl e 
nany bridges s ning the DesMoines river t f fron 
my home, I was struck with the airy graceful: f 
termediate post some 35 or 40 feet long, consisting of four 
angles, about 2 x 2 x % in. laced four sides. Why the de 
signer had used so little material and p worl 
would not be quite plain at first sight to one 1 to de 
signing bridges under the present « dit . Mr. Bride 
history of the Car r1¢ Steel Co } wever exp $s quite 
forcibly why four small angele 1 so n ! ry we 
used, instead of two channels laced. In fact. ¢! eaiinns bh 
comes quite clear when one remembers that whx " ang] 
and bars were selling around 2 or 2% cents, the price of beams 
and channels was a cent or a cent and a quarter higher 

Chords 8 in. or 9 in. deep, made up of four angles and 
three plates, is another offspring of this price differenti 
With the difference in price eliminated and material 
round 1. I It ] 1 + Cc nee | wl ' 
1S-in. cl 1 y to he ¢ ] When ‘ 
t the mill t mucl td , 
floor beams w  ensfl d P 1 
1 sufficient end con t ( 
veb to resist the end shear we red the 
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if John H. Price 
pili [If you_are in need of machinery of any descript ple notify The Brown Clutch Co., Elyria, O., capital $25,000, has 
The lron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our : . : > , 
advertisers at once. ] been incorperated by George ] Brown, Harry ( M 
Kinley, Theo. M. Brush, Samuel B. Rawson, Irvi) i] 
a New Buyers : Griswold and Thos. M. McBride 
\. E. Stevens, Sioux City, Ia., is orga g a company to The Crescent Machine & Tool Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
engage in the manufactur: f cast iro nd brass products has been incorporated for the purpose of increasing its 
The concern will be known the Western Brass & Iron facilities for taking care of its rapidly growing business 
Foundry. Krom the proceeds of the sale of 2,000 shares of stock 
| The Briner-Pogue Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been $50 a share, the company will enlarge its present equip 
incorporated to manufacture machinery, tools, ete Phi ment by putting in heavier and more modern machinery 
: capital stock is $30,000 The incorporators are: ( J and eventually will build a larger plant, but for the present 
Briner, F. E. Briner and George D. Pogue will continue to keep its present quarters at 220-222 §S 
The Federal Smelting Co., Troy, N. Y., has been incor Pennsylvania street, where there is in use 5,000 sq. ft. of 
porated to manufacture steel, iron, etc. Capital, $50,000 floor space and the building can be enlarged to 7,000 sq 
; The meorporators are: Joseph J. Murray, 1819 Fifth av ft. The company will be in the market for some heavy 
nue; Thomas H. Myers, 383 Fourth street; John J. Ryan lathes, planer, gear cutter and milling machin It n 
3 Gale Place; Edward Murphy 2d, 16 Second street; all of factures gas and gasoline engines, stationary, portable and 
froy, N. Y marine, and air compressors for all purposes, and con 
The Phoenix ‘tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in structs experimental machinery and tools of all kinds as 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. The directors are well as doing a general line of repair work 
F. S. Male, E. C. Midgeley, Morton Kisco, Moses Ely, all The Electric Adding Machine Co., Cleveland, has beet 
of New York City corporated The incorporators are W. S. Rogers, M. R 
The Niagara File & Rasp Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has Cox, C. W. Pattison, C. C. Wise and A. W. Mayers. Capital 
been incorporated to manufacture files, rasps, tools and stock, $50,000 
machinery; capital, $30,000. The incorporators are: Wil The Vaughn Furnace Co., of Cleveland, with Edward 
liam G, Alger, Clara L. Alger, Lockport; Charles Ashton \. Vaughn as president, A. M. Miller, general manage 
Minnie Ashton, Niagara Falls : ind F. J. Brainard as secretary-treasurer, and Gk Wi 
The Star Steel Co., South Dayton, Cattaraugus county, kesling and H. M. Farnsworth, as_ the ther direct 
N. Y., has been incorporated Objects, manufacturing has been incorporated for the purposs f manufacturing 
iron, steel, etc.; ‘capital, $30,000 he incorporators are a patent house heating furna: 
Thomas R. Simpson, South Dayton; Jos. E. Kennedy, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate (¢ of Clarksburg, W. \ 
Henry D. Merchant, New York City. Directors: Thomas has been incorporated to manufacture and d n 1 
R,. Simpson, Frank S. Peck, Andrew G. Drummer, Souti plates and steel-sheets and bars of all kinds; capital st 
Dayton; Henry A. Shapes, Palantine Bridge; Joseph | $200,000; incorporators, James R. Phillips, Charles M 
Kennedy, New York City : Thorp, H. D. Montgomery, S. | Ruslander and |] | 
The Mobile Foundry Co., Mobile, Ala., has been incor Fairman, all of Pittsburg 
: porated with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators aré The Panama Canal Commission will open bids on May 
J. H. Mahler, H. W. Ollinger and C. J. Mahler io for a supply of earth spreaders, unloading n ines 
The Cram Writing Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., has ind unloading plows. The unloading machines includ 
| been incorporated to manufacture machines and to own one 60-ton unloader with steel car, the unloader to | 
| letters patent for inventions and improvements Capit: not less than 100,000 pounds traction power and one z 
stock, fully paid, $500,000 (he incorporators aré <hodes ton unloader with steel cars, traction power not less t 
E. Caue and Edwin B. Cram, one share each; J. A. Lew 50,000 pounds These machines to b sed 
| Soo shares; (Adolphus ( Meier, 1,000 shares: R J Parvu ] ading earth and rock trom flat cars nad iT ae ot 
. 48,198 shares Che first meeting was held April 26 at 109 for operation with steam at 100 pounds pressur 
Walnut street innounced that the cars must conform in ; ess 
Cedar Rapids Machinery & Supply Co., Cedar Rapids features to the type manufactured for the comn 
| la., has been incorporated by E. A. Kégley and others the Standard Steel, Car Co. of Pittsburg 
The capital stock is $30,000 The Panama Canal Commission will ré e b 
The Kraus Engine Co., Oswego, N. Y., has been incor May 13 on a long list of machinery items including t 
porated to construct engines, motors, etc.; capital, $14,000 32-inch*upright drill presses, six 18-in. by & ft. Acme qm 
The incorporators ar Chas. L. Beck, 85 South Clinton change engine lathes ne 40-in. automat knife grinde: 
street, East Orange, N. J.; Joseph Gerradt, 193 West 134t one mortiser and boring machine, 4-roll double cylind 
street, New York; Albert R. Palmer, 68 William strect planer and matcher, two No. § pipe threading ma 
New York two standard 60-ft. turntal or o-to1 teal 
E. R. Collins Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has becn roller ne 12 to 13-ton steam road roller, et Mac 
incorporated to manufacture machinery, et capital, $10 { manufacturers and supply | é n general w 
ooo. The incorporators are: Edmund R. Collins, 437 Mon an opportunity to bid on another varied schedul 
tauk avenue, Brooklyn; H. S. Halsey, 316 Broadway, New posed new equipment until May 19 1 which date b 
York; Wallace E. J. Collins, 437 Montauk avenue, Brook will be pened upon items that include: mate 
lyn, parts for the repair of old French 6-metre dump « 
The G. & ( \ig Lr , Syracusi N. Y., has been incor 2,500 ft. of belting 8 to 2 mn on 1 OM \ 
porated to manutacture hardware specialties; capital, $10, 9,000 sheets of corrugated, galvanized st \ rU.S 
000. The incorporators are: M. C. Hammond, Charles | ard gauge, et 
DeGroot and F. W. Roe, all of Syracuse Fires : 
| The Richmond Iron Works, Richmond, Mass., has bs rhe plant of the Schubert Bros. Gear | U N. ¥ 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 The officers ar was damaged by fire April 19 lhe los m1 machinery at 
Richard A. Burgett, president; William P. Hall, treasurer naterial is estimated at $8,000 
The Dennis Counting Machine Co., Cleveland, has beer Fire partially destroyed the machine shop and f 
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Rittenhouse Sons, Norristown, Pa., April 25. Loss $5,000 

rhe Withington & Cooley triphammer shop, within the Stat 
Prison walls, at Jackson, Mich., was destroyed by fire April 
s. [The loss is estimated at $75,000 

lire broke out in the plant of the Stockton [ron Works, 
Stockton, Cal., April 19 he largest building of the com 
pany, valued at $8,000, was completely gutted, and a number 

f valuable patterns, the accumulation of 40 years, worth $50, 
000, were entirely destroyed \ small insurance was carried 
n the building Che company will rebuild as soon as possible 
New Construction : 

The United States Radiator Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
just completed an addition to its foundry which will give 
an increase of about one-third of the former capacity 

Che Beloit Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has let the con 
tract for the construction of a new pattern shop, which 
will cost about $25,000. 

The J. T. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., wiil 


build a new machine shop on the site of its burned factory 


in South Beloit rhe company expects to increase it 
capital from $300,000 to $500,000 The new plant will be 
! irger ile tl ld one, and will be of better 


The National Engine Works, Rockford, IL, which re 
cently purchased the ( \. Forsberg machine shop, are 
building an addition 60 x go ft 

The John C. Born & Bros. Machine Co., Belleville, Ill 
which operates a machine shop, has purchased a plot o! 
ground and will erect a plant of larger capacity \ 
foundry will be added to the plant. 

Broderick & Quinlan, who will move from Montpelier 


Ind.. to Muncie, Ind., have let to the Indiana Bridge Co 


the contract for building their new plant The main building 
\ be 120 x 310 It Lhe st of the buildings will be about 
S45 Of 
| ‘ ni ‘ it the genera hes of the Pat 
ndle Railroad, .at Columbus, O., that an expenditure ol 
$200 000 W ) p umproy t t D ) 
) \ aw ) ( ( \\ 1] b b iit 
y M | f hoy beme « ted at kas 
ial \ I iring complet | ind 5 ol 
lings w ‘ 4 W nachinery and in operatior 
\ ‘ xp ‘ he ren det \ he } 
n \ ‘ ldings are i \ 
l aL r ¢ 7 35 It., tw tories, SO percent 
pie | 4 135 1 OO perce complet 
’ 14 it., 60 percent pleted; p £ 
\ 268 “> ret i ] | ) 1on 412 
, Ce piet hop, 100 x 312 ft., foundat 
1 ! i’ 1 tore two { es al | 
nent. sO x 200 ft.,. 90 mplete freight car shoy 
oO xX 400 It \\ oder tructure ‘ mmpleted ; transter table, 70 X 
, pra ly plete tee iter tank, 30 ft. in diam 
600 ft. hig wit ip y of 317,000 gallons, 50 
ent col p! { i Mac nery tor the 1) la commenced 
I e, five carloads h ng peen re ‘ within a few days 
Midgley Wheel Co., Columbus, O t purchased 
sit ! 1 | tort { Bueey 
aw ere | e¢ Ip mt w ‘ 
I he ( 1 » x c (oo | {) rece tly 
iL { \ t >100,000, W ere ling 
) 120 f \ G op w be e1 é . 
undry I chime WW ch wil be 70 » oo ! in 
ympany resent ruc e m Auburndal whet ranges 
i\ heen l Tact ( oO the past veal V1 be é 
irged So ft. so that the building will be go x 140 ft. Work 


n the improvements will be begun in a few days 
The Detroit Stee Castings Co... Detroit. has purchased 
8 ft. additional frontage on Michigan avenue and 210 ft 


~ 


ot the present plant, along the railroad track, giv 
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: 8 | ‘ ve e and gig ft 

the railroad. Upon 1 property will be erected a com 
plete modern steel casting plant Che new building will 
by 105 xX 400 It., constr icted ent rely of steel and cement, 
with tile roof. A new power plant will be built. The new 
furnaces to be built will have a capacity of 15 tons per 
day Chere will be eight electric traveling cranes, four 


nve-ton, three ten-ton and one 30-ton 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is in 
creasing the capacity of its plant at Buffalo 

[he Chicago & Northwestern Raiiway Co. is enlarg 


ing its roundnouse at Green Bay, putting in new clinker 


pits, improving the water plant, etc The aggregate cost 


of the improvement will be about $50,000 
The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., of Cl 


hop on Train street near the Big Four tracks, which it expects 


eveland, is building a new 


to have ready July 1. The company reports that it has 
hooked as much work in the first four months of this year as 
t did in the entire previous year. Some idea of the work it is 
doing may be had from the fact that it is now making tumbling 
barrels capable of holding castings weighing two tons each 


Ihe Des Morne Vite. & Supply Co., East Des Moines. la., 


issued bh s to the amount of $40,000 in order to enlarge 
t p! t A numbet tT new nuuilding will be erected and 
dd | | eT \ he t led 
The Crescent Machine Ci Detroit. Mi is having plans 
prepared for b ling sf x i24 i ind a boiles house, 
x 74 If 
he Clayt & Lambert Mfe. Co., Detroit, Mich., will erect 
n addition 1 foundry, 34 x So ft 1 2-story boiler house, 
{ x OO Tt 
rhe Farmer ( Operative Harvesting Machine Co. ot 
\merica, Springfield, O., | completed a building, 400 x 60 ft., 
tor thoroughly equipped for the manufacture of binders 
wel lL} company expects t be able to furnish be 
veen 2.500 and 3,500 machines for this season, and have more 
n this number sold to patrons in the 20 counties in Ohio 
t have he canvassed lhe ofhcers of the company are 
). E. Bradfute, president; S. H. |] vice president; J. L 
{, ga ecretary | | vb treasure! 


further additions to the plant of the Firth-Sterling Steel 


Pittsburg, are under contemplation. It is reported that 
egotiations are under way for the purchase of the site of the 


Demmier plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., as the 


property nadequate tor the proposed improvements to the 
Vlans are being prepared for the erection of a new railroad 
le er the Monongahela 1 between Donora and 
esse ‘lants of the United States Steel Corporation are 
ited at both places and the erection of this bridge will facili 
¢ transportation of steel from the steel plant at Donora 
ng mills at Monessen (the American Bridge Co. will 

erect the truct ‘ 

e Hamilton Machine 001 Co. Hamilton, O., announces 
that it has purchased the. entire business and plant of The 
Belmer Machine 7] | Co., of Cincinnati, and will hereaftet 

nufacture tl ine of planers made by that concern. They 
ge m sizes trom 30 to 96 in. between the housings Che 
Hamilton Machine Tool Co now erecting extensive addi 
ts plant at Hamilton, where it will combine the two 
terprises and then ha rie f the largest plants in 
| ted States devoted ex isively to the manufacture of 
ed machine t ; ts line now cor ts of lathes 

lat hape idl inn pright d 


Only the offee and supply house of the Jackson Foundry & 


hine Co., Paducah, Ky., were destroyed by the recent fire 


machin hop foundry and pattern departments, across 
he street from the off nd supply house, were not damaged 
‘ | , | 
i vy the fire he mpany erecting a new building 
+! } ‘ ] | ‘ } 
tie ma bat | ind xpect ti ve a supply 
( | ince 


re et i a ne 
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The Cheboygan Boiler Works, of. Cheboygan, Mich., will 
add a machine shop and foundry to their plant, which will give 
employment to I2 or I5 more men, 

The Mississippi Foundry Co., of Jackson, Miss., is con 
structing a $6,000 addition to its plant. 

The Hoover Stove & Casting Co., of Kansas City, Mo., will 
build a brick addition to its foundry, to cost $2,500. 

Geo. W. Beard & Co., contractors, are pushing the work on 
the new plant of the Reading Stove Works, at Reading, Pa., 
as rapidly as possible and expect to have the additions com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 

The National Foundry, Mfg. & Supply Co., of Williamsport, 
‘Pa., has completed the additions to the plant of the old 
Larzelere machine shops which it purchased some time ago 
and has moved to the new location. 

The Arizona & Sonora Mfg. Co., of Nogales, Ariz., is plan- 
ning to spend $20,000: in increasing the capacity of its works 
It will install suitable new machinery, both in the machine 
shop and foundry. 

W. B. Hayes, formerly of Bradford, Pa., has recently re- 
turned from Burmah, India, where he was employed by the 
Burmah Oil Co. This company is ope rating extensive oil 
fields in Burmah and Simla, and in order to obviate the neces- 
sity of transferring materials to and from the fields for repairs, 
etc., has installed machine shops, foundries and a general 
repair department in the oil fields. A number of Americans 
are employed with this company. 

The Fanner Mig. Co., through Harry A. Cone, archi- 
tect, has let to Henry Foster, the contract for the con 
struction of two new buildings for the company near 
Brookside Park, South Brooklyn, O. The stamping and 
shipping department will occupy a two-story brick, mill 
construction building, 80x 200. The foundry proper will 
be 70x 140 of the same construction. The structures will 
be ready to occupy June 20 and will cost $15,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad has decided to rebuild 
its shops at Lorain, O., in the vicinity of the buildings 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Campbell Heating Co., of Des Moines, Ia., is going 
to build a two-story factory 66 ft. square, but will not b« 
in the market for equipment before December. 


General Industrial Notes :— 

The Timkin Roller Bearing Axle Co., 219 West Forty- 
sixth street, New York, recently incorporated, will carry 
a large stock and handie the product of the Timkin Roller 
Bearing Axle Co., of Canton, O. The directors of the 
new company for the first year will be: L. M. Preston, H 
R. Roux, Edward R. Hewitt, Leonard Gray, all of New 
York, and W. R. Timkin, of Canton, O. 

The machine shop known as the Inventor’s Exchange, 
Rockland, Me., has been purchased by J. H. Henderson. 
Some new equipment will be installed 

[The name of the Diamond Drill & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., has been changed to Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co. Since the erection of the company’s steel 
casting plant, it was decided to change the name 

The first steel casting in the Baldt Steel Co.’s plant at 
New Castle, Del., was made a few days ago. Guard buck- 
ets for the ferryboat Bristol, now being built by the Pusey 
& Jones Co. for the Newport & Providence Railroad, were 
cast. 

The new furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., at Ensley, Ala., has been placed in blast 

The Pendleton Iron Works, Pendleton, Ore., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. Two of the incoi 
porators, Marion Jacks and Fremont Arnold, opened a 
foundry at Athena, Ore., but later purchased the Mays’ 
interest in the firm of Zigler & Mays, ahd moved their 
entire plant to Pendleton and consolidated. The company 
will do a general foundry business. 

The National Fuel Briquette Machinery ’Co., 32 Broad- 
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way, New York, recently incorporated, will build a den 


onstrating plant for the manufacture of coal briquettes 
made out of coal dust, as well as make contracts to n 
stall plants at the mines. R. Devillers, the president and 
general manager, believes in the future of this industry 


in this country as well as in foreign lands. He owns sey 


eral plants in Belgium and France, and has made expert- 
; 


ments with coal briquettes made in this country 


Devillers expects in a short time to make experiments t 
briquette sand ore or non-lump ore 

A large number of coke ovens at Dolomite, Ala... have 
been put in commission which will add largely to th 


working capacity of the Woodward Iron Co., which is 
now operating its furnaces, mines and ovens to their ful 
est extent. 

The furnace of the Alabama Steel & Wire Co., Gads 
den, Ala., which has been idle for some time has been 
blown in again 

The National Cash 


that shipments of cash registers to all parts of Europe have 


greatly increased during the past two months. The demand 
is increasing, especially in France, Spain, Italy id Ru 


In the last named country the war has apparently no effect 


on sales. J. H. Patterson, president of the company, is now 
in Japan, having reached there in his tour around the world 
He has visited every country in Europe, the north st of 
Africa, India, Strait Settlements, the Philippines and China, 
and will shortly proceed from Japan to Honolulu, thence -t 
San Francisco and home. Many shipments of cash registers 
have followed t t! places he has visited ] C. Morse, gen 
eral manager, who has just returned from a six months’ tour 
of Europe, 1 WwW Pp ng 1 extensive t iS t Amer 
ca I] company s shipping ab t 500 gist ii th 
ibroad and its foreign sales fast approa g the an t of 
its dome ( ade 

rhe C. H. Wheeler Condenser & Pump ( Philadelphia 
Pa., has succeeded the Barr Pump Co., of that city. Clifton 
H. Wheel the f ner pres lent id gene n lager of tl 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering (| of New York, is now 
identified solely with the C. H. Wheeler ( lensezr & Pump 


Co., of Philadelphia 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Hyle Steel Tool Co., Syracuse, N. Y., by creditors. Th« 
company may | reorgan! ed 

the Sunderman Machine Co., 135 W t, New Yorl 
ecently yrporated, will manufacture put on marks 
automatic machinery for wrapping, weighing and sealing 
packages of I idise of different k first chine 
which it will intreduce is made under the patents recently 
taken out by Richard Sunderman. It will be a machine f 
taking cartons flat, opening them up, sealing the bottom, 
weighing and filling and sealing the top, all in one operation 

The F. M. Hicks Locomotive & Car Co., Chicago, with plant 
it Chicago Heights, has purchased the wrought pipe plant of 
the Aermotor Co., of Chicago Heights, with the 20 acres of 
ground originally belonging to the plant and an additional 
20 acres, giving ample room upon which to develop large cat 
works. It is the purpose of the company to build and repair 
coaches and cars in the new plant, and enter more largely int 
the building and repairing of locomotives 


lhe Vuleanus Forging Co., Cleveland, which recently mad 
an assignment, has filed a schedule showing debts amounting 
to $104,568, and assets of $18,800, 

The Bacon & Donovan Engine Co., Springfield, Mass., r 


cently incorporated with a capital of $15,000, will conduct th 


engine and farm machinery and supply business carried on fot 
the last 60 years by the B. L. Bragg Co. and its predecessors 
C. N. Bacon, the treasurer of the new company has been with 
the B. L. Bragg Co. for the last 16 years; and W. J. Donovar 
president of the new company, was with the B. L. Bragg Co 
7 years 
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CUSHIONED FLOOR FOR RAILROAD BRIDGES.” 


BY E. K. MORSE, 





In riding on an engine there is a good deal of rocking and 
a good deal of elasticity in the road-bed. But the moment 
you strike a bridge it comes just as if you were striking that 
bridge fair and square end on. There is no easy gliding over 
it, it is a distinct blow. A man who is not used to it, riding in 
a cab, will almost rise to his feet. The reason for it is this. 
You watch an engine, especially if it is going slow so that you 
can read the deflections a little more clearly, and it is surpris- 
ing how much elasticity there is in the rail and tie and the 
whole road-bed, often to such an extent that on many roads 
the engine is always riding up hill because there is always a 
wave in front of it. \But the moment you come to a bridge, 
what is the construction? We securely notch and bolt down 
the guard rail to the ties and the ties are bolted and clamped 
just as hard as we know how to the stringers, and the rail 
spiked on to a plate and that plate resting over the ties, so 
that it is just as taut as we know how to make it. The ap- 
proaching engine and following load must, therefore, pass 
immediately from the elastic surface road-bed on to the bridge 
floor so designed that we arrive at the greatest amount of im- 
pact that our ingenuity can bring about. There is no way of 
increasing it that I know of. 

I believe at the present time we have a solution, but not in 
concrete, which is only approaching a rock foundation for the 
ties. It has always added greatly to the: dead load of the 
bridge and has never yet made a nice riding structure. We 
put ballast over it, but we have a rock under the ballast, con- 
crete is simply a rock, there is no give or take and it is really 
no benefit to the riding of a track over the structure. It has 
simply added enormously to the cost of construction 

About five years ago the first granulated cinder that I had 
anything to do with was made by Henry A. Laughlin at the 
Eliza Blast Furnaces, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. The cinder 
as it comes from the furnace is passed over a jet of water and 
drops into a vat. That is granulated cinder. When you are 
making slag sand you break down the horizontal jet with a 
vertical one and it drops down in the vat. But tonight I am 
treating simply of the granulated cinder. We were recon- 
structing the present furnaces and were very much annoyed 
to get any kind of a fill, and the question came up, Couldn’t 
we use granulated cinder? It was so light it seemed out of 
the question. But there was no choice and no time to lose and 
it was adopted. The first I ever saw used was a fill I made 
between Second avenue and the stock house, averaging so ft 
wide, as high as 30 ft., and 1,200 ft. long. I expected when we 
took the tracks off the wooden trestle we had filled through, 
and placed them where we wanted them, they would simply go 
out of sight. But to my great surprise when we took off the 
wooden stringers and caps and placed the tracks where de- 
sired, there was hardly any appreciable settling. The first year 
they were surfaced a little, but nothing like what would have 
been the case had ordinary clay or refuse from the mills been 
used. 

It naturally set me to thinking. This loose, light fluffy stuff, 
it will float on water, you can crush it in your hands, there 
is nothing to it. You would think it would be about as miser- 
able stuff as could possible be used for any kind of railroad 
construction. At that time I was finishing up the hot metal 
bridge for the same firm. A discussion came up as to using 
the style of construction that was adopted by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Port Perry and the Carrie Furnace later, that was 
the brick bottom and sides, which you can readily see makes 
a pretty heavy floor system. I had intended to try gravel cov- 
ered with sand and if it would not work pave with brick. But 
here comes this light, fluffy stuff, so light that a cubic foot of 


*Abstract of paper read bef 
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it dry only weighs 15 Ib. and thoroughly wet not over 50 lb 
It is so porous that used on the floor system the rain runs 
right through it; the weight on an average is when packed 
from 35 to 40 lb. per cubic foot. It was spread over the floor 
to the depth of 12 in., taking it just as it came from the fur- 
nace. That was on for years. It was removed last year while 
painting the bridge, and to my great surprise the paint under 
it was just as bright as when it was put on. There were only 
a few spots where the scale had come off and it had been 
attacked with rust, but nothing compared with that exposed to 
the open air. 

At the approach to the hot metal bridge there are three 
tracks on a span 120 ft. long which was decked over from 
truss to truss with 34-in. plates and channels on the outside 
and filled*with about a foot of granulated cinder, on which 
the ties were laid and the rails spiked in the ordinary way and 
they have settled but slightly. We did not pack it, but just 
threw it on rough. Of course the ties crushed right down in 
it at first, but that was all there was to it. It does not require 
anything like the amount of surfacing that we have on the 
ground. 

The advantages in maintenance, safety, convenience and 
quickness in dealing with wrecks and placing of frogs and 
switches the same as on the ground, more than compensates 
for the added cost. We have shifted the tracks all over the 
floor, put in frogs and switches, and the traffic is as heavy as 
anywhere in this vicinity. There is only one bridge in this 
country I know of that bears any comparison with the amount 
of travel or weight, and that is the Fort Wayne bridge across 
the Allegheny river. We are moving and handling loads all 
the time of 100 tons, not counting the weight of the car, in 
cars that are not allowed out of the yards, yet there has not 
been any appreciable settling in the cinder covered floor. I 
don’t know clearly why, but the only way I can account for 
it is that it is all crystalline; like the volcanic formation, it 
locks together. The tie crushing into it is different from the 
tie on rock ballast. With ballast under the tie you have a 
bearing wherever it touches; but here you have every inch a 
bearing. Yesterday I went out to see how it acted under 
freezing conditions. It was frozen down about four inches and 
below that it was just as soft and bright as the day it was put 
on. This is another characteristic that makes it nice, it never 
gets hard. And it never gets black underneath. On the sur- 
face it is black, but it seems to gather all the impurities and 
keep them away from the wood, and the wood has lasted 
better in that material than it has on the ground. 

One great feature is you can put your granulated cinder 
down on the floor system built as we have which is simply a 
trough. Build it any way you please. Put down a foot or 18 
in. of granulated cinder, and the action of the train is exactly 
the same as on the ground, with this exception; that it rides 
smoother on the cinder covered floor. The matter of impact is 
only a small fraction of that met with on our regular open 
floor system of ties and guards bolted down to the stringers. 

After neatly five years of watching and the hardest use I! 
have ever seen, I unhesitatingly say that as far as I am con- 
cerned I intend to specify it right along. The question nat- 
urally comes up, can you afford to do it; are you not going 
to run into expense greatly? I designed a 100-ft. span just 
the way it is with an open floor system, and one with side 
girders strong enough to carry any load that comes on a bridge 
in case of wreck, sufficiently strong that a car can drop over 
on it and it would still hold at the sides, and filled with 18 
in. of cinder 

The comparative weights between the two are as follows: 
The open system is 22,522 lb.; the closed floor system with the 
ordinary road ties, 85,320 lb., making a difference of about 63, 
000 Ib. additional for the granulated cinder floor in 1oo ft., 
or about 130 lb. per lineal foot. Now we know as railroad en- 


gineers that that amount of additional load is not going to 
id enough steel to the construction to throw out the pos- 
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sibility of using the material, at least on moderate length 

spans. And the riding of it is so far superior to that of the 

main line that there is no question for discussion. 
DISCUSSION. 

F. S. Rice—What amount of this granulated slag would 
be sufficient on a solid trough floor bridge? 

E. K. Morse.—I said 18 in. We started off with eight inches 
That was not what it should be. The eight inches has settled 
to six inches and it is now six inches under the tie. I claim 
it should be a foot. Then you have just that much more 
cushion, that much more elasticity under your train load on 
the bridge, the load will ride smoother and with far better 
results. There are a number of features of this material that 
I have not dwelt on, but it is a peculiar stuff. The re-cohesive 
power is very slight as compared with the sand fade from 
the same slag. If you tack the vertical jet on to the horizontal 
and break it down you get sand and a great portion of it is 
silicon and is soluble in water so that it will re-cohere and 
become almost like concrete if it is of the sand consistency. 
But I am only speaking of granulated furnace cinder. I do 
question that the sand should be used at all. You do not want 
anything that is going to set like cement, you want just the 
opposite. You want something light and spongy. The whole 
object is that it reduces the question of impact to the minimum, 
and is a great safe-guard in case of wrecks. It leaves the floor 
system so that the track construction on the bridge is the same 
as on the ground. We have never discovered any fungi on 
the ties. There isn’t any thing such as you find on decaying 
timber on the ground. 

T. D. Lyncn—Is this material cheap enough to be used 
generally by railroads? 

E. K. Morse—The question just now is how to get rid 
of it. I have mentioned Jones & McLaughlin’s Steel Co., sim- 
ply because there is where they are using it to-day in their 
main bridge and hot metal bridge and where I have used it as 
a fill myself. But you can start from here and go to Cleve- 
land, up the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, and every fur- 
nace is making the same stuff. It is a drug on the market 
and has no commercial value. 

T. J. Witxerson—Mr. Morse has given us comparative 
weights, using the ordinary wood floor on stringers to com- 
pare with a solid floor from truss to truss with heavy side 
girders, which in my mind is not a fair comparison. I would 
suggest that a trough floor extending say one foot outside 
the ends of ties would be sufficient and would reduce the 
weight very materially and we would at the same time get a 
better floor than is used ordinarily. 

E. K. Morse—The question with railroads, as I understand 
the economical feature, is to reduce the number of wrecks and 
to reduce to the minimum the time required to get the wreck 
cleared up. We cannot tell on a railroad where we are going 
to have a wreck or we would have the wrecking crew there 
ready. It may come on a straight piece of track, as well as on 
a sharp curve. You have a wreck on an open bridge or even 
on a half trough and it will be your fate that they will simply 
topple over, go in between the stringers and truss, tangle all 
up aud also menace the structure. Put your trough clear 
across and fill it with granulated cinder. It is very plain that 
the wreck is going to act just as it has every time we have 
one, and I suppose we have had 50, because there are four or 
five switches on the granulated portion of the bridge—and not 
one of them has torn up enough to expose the buckle plates. 
It has bunched up the ties and packed the granulated cinder, 
but has simply made a battering ram to exhaust itself on. All 
we do is to run the wrecking crew up there, get the granulated 
cinder raked back enough to relay the ties about where they 
belong, throw on a few rails and go ahead. 


At the last meeting of the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association some notes on granu- 
lated slag were contributed by Samuel Rockwell, assistant 
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chief engineer, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad. 
Mr. Rockwell says: 

“Slag naturally falls under two heads: 1, that which is 
hard and vitreous and that will not slake, and, 2, that which 
will slake, the latter being due principally to an excess of cal- 
cium and deficiency of magnesium oxides. Vitreous slag 
broken in sizes similar to broken stone makes fair ballast, but 
the lime slag is not good, as after slaking it sets into a solid 
mass almost resembling concrete. In order to facilitate and 
cheapen the handling of slag many furnaces are now making 
it into ‘granulated slag.’ The molten slag is run into a large 
cistern, and as it pours into it from the end of a trough it is 
met by a stream of water forced under pressure through a 
flat nozzle, and the action causes the slag to fly into fine 
particles somewhat resembling coarse sand. It is then dug out 
of the water with a clam-shell dredge. The product varies 
from sharp, hard and heavy, resulting from vitreous slag 
operated on with an excess of water, to soft, light and pum- 
mice-like, resulting both from too little water in the treatment, 
and from lime slag. The former kind makes an excellent bal- 
last for yard work and on any tracks with moderate travel 
It is easily worked and stays where it is put and has little dust 
The soft kinds, however, should be avoided as they are liable 
to set, although, to be sure, it will even then drain and do its 
full duty as ballast so long as it is not necessary to disturb it.” 





The chromotype postcard is familiar enough as a souvenir 
of city, landscape and other attractions, but has little vogue 
in the machinery advertising field. An exception is to be noted 
in the case of a postcard received from John Turnbull Jr., & 
Sons, of 190 West George street, Glasgow. This has an il- 
lustration in colors of “Cleveland” riveting hammers at work 
on a gasometer. The English postal regulations permit half 
of the address side as well as the whole of the space on the 
back of the card to be used for communications to any place 
in the United Kingdom. This permission is probably of little 
use with the brief note carried by the average postcard, but 
in the case of a pictorial card, the artistic possibilities are in- 
creased with the added space and the advertiser is less 
hampered in telling his story. 


John F. Allen, of New York, manufacturer of the Allen 
portable pneumatic riveting machines, has received an order 
for seven machines to be delivered to the following plants of 
the American Car & Foundry Co.: Memphis, Tenn., one 
riveter; Jeffersonville, Ind., two riveters; Madison, Ill., four 
riveters. This will make a total of 60 Allen riveters of the 
-ompression type now in use by the American Car & Foundry 
Co., whose plants will now be fully equipped for all present 
requirements. 


SS 


Three creditors of the Board-Crosby Co., sheet metal manu 
facturer, 176 S. Clinton street, Chicago, have filed an involun 
tary bankruptcy petition against the concern. Henry L. Wi 
son has been appointed receiver. 





A separator price list and a description of a feed water 
heater and chemical purifier come from Warren Webster & 
Co., of Camden, N. J. The first refers to the steam and oil 
separators shown in part 3 of the 1904 edition of the general 
catalogue. The feed water heater and purifier pamphlet forms 
part 2 of the general catalogue and some 40 pages are devoted 


to water impurities and improvement. 





The receivers in charge of the affairs of the Newton Fire 
Brick Co., Albany, N. Y., have been discharged and the busi- 
ness has reverted to the company, which has been re-organized 
with the following officers: W. G. Rice, president; C. B. Flint, 
treasurer and general manager; F. W. Kelly, secretary, and 
C. H. Sabin, vice-president. Extensive additions to the plant 


are being made. 
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COCHRANE OIL SEPARATORS SAVE WATER AND COAL 


The first logical step toward the purification of any boiler feed supply is to save and utilize all of the available pure 
water around the plant, such as the condensation of exhaust steam used in heating or drying systems or in closed heat 
ers. Many steam users fear to use this condensation because they do not know how to get rid of the oil with which it 
is contaminated. But thousands of plants are making use of their exhaust and the returns from their heating system 
How do they get along without trouble from oil? Why, by using Cochrane Oil Separators. Something like 4,000,000 
H. P. of boilers are being protected from oil by these ‘ Cochranes.”’ 


Besides being free from scale-forming matter, this condensation has a very high temperature—212° at the moment 
when the exhaust is condensed at atmospheric pressure. So that by putting this hot water back in the boilers you will 
save the coal it would take to generate an equivalent amount of heat. Figure up the amount of condensed exhaust that 
is going to waste in your plant and the possible saving will surprise you. In many plants there are tons of this conden 
sation wasted every day. Cochrane Oil Separators will enable you to make this saving. The cost of a separator is 
merely nominal, and next door to nothing when compared with what it can and does save. No attention is required 
for its operation, it is self-cleaning, nor will it wear out or require repairs 

Write for our Catalogue 11-8 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, Clearfield & 17th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Cochrane Feed Water Heaters, Cochrane Steam and Oil Separators 
and of the Sorge-Cochrane Systems. 


PUNCHES AND DIES 


Any Standard—Any Size. 
Guaranteed Quality. 


We mention quality because our prices would lead 
you to think we were offering an inferior article. 


A trial order will convince you that in this case 
‘*the cheapest is the best.’’ 
Send in your specifications today. 


THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO., - - - Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers: ‘‘CLEVELAND’’ PUNCHES, SHEARS, ROLLS, PLATE PLANERS, ETC. 
** Our Name Denotes Quality.’’ 








g WE BUILD i, 


MACHINERY 


The Kind you want—the way you want it 


Your specifications please 


The Cleveland Machine @ Mfg. Co. 








Hamilton and Hirtland Sts. Cleveland, O. a 

















On our “W. & B.” REGULAR WRENCH we DROP FORGE 
the Head and Bar from one piece of 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL. 


Head and Bar 
Ground and 
Polished 


Screw and Knurl 
one Solid 
Forging 





Every Wrench carefully inspected before leaving our Factory 


THE WHITMAN @ BARNES MFG. CO. 


Factories: Chicago, Il Akron, O St. Catharines, Ont 
Stores and Warehouses: New York, Cincinnati. Boston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Franciseo, London, Eng 
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' BUFFALO FOUNDRY CO. 


BUPFALO, N. Y. 











Large, Strong, Up to 100 Tons 
Difficult in Weight 


Made from Cupola fron Air Furnace Semi-Steel. 








a No Casting or Order too Large. a 


IRON CASTINGS 


Large Modern Foundry, with capacity sufficient 





for very prompt delivery of any order. 





LARGE WORK A_ SPECIALTY. 





Semi-Steel Castings 


AND 


Machine Moulded Gears 





SEND FOR OUR GEAR LIST. 





Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 


ANSONIA, CONN. 














=—— =< 
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Otis Steel Steel Castings 








, From 
“A 
Y, 100 to 100,000 
. . ~l 
a pounds. 


Flange Plates 





Ship Plates Tank Plates 


Steel Car Axles 
Forgings of all kinds 


“Otis” 


Fire Box Plates a Specialty 


WEIGHT, 55,000 LBS. 


THE OTIS STEEL GO., Limited 


Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, O. | 


NEW YORK, Thorpe, Platt & Co., 97 Cedar St. 


AGENCIES 


DETROIT, George W. House, Union Trust Building 

— Homer Taylor, 183 St. James St. SAN FRANCISCO, John Woodlock, 154-156 First St 
LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y- 
Build Engines of the Highest Class of Any Type for Any Service ; | 

HEAVY GRAY IRON ROUGH and 
and SEMI-STEEL CASTI NGS MACHINED to ORDER 
SPECIAL, HEAVY MACHINERY AND LARGE WORK A SPECIALTY 
No Engine, Machine or Casting too Heavy 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


> SIMPLEX RAILWAY |APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Cast Stee! Bolsters, Davis Wheels, Simplex Bolsters, Wheel Centers, R. E. Janney Couplers, 
Brake Beams, Frames, Susemihi Side Bearings, Springs. | 
NEW YORK, 42 BROADWAY CHICAGO, FISHER BUILDING ST. LOUIS, FRISCO BUILDING i 


——— NEES — 









































THE 


SKELP 
SLABS BILLETS 
BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL | 
SHEET BAR UNIVERSAL PLATE 





CANTON, O. 


OPEN HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL CASTINGS | 


of all weights up to 20 tons. 











We make a specialty of small castings accurately moulded, using moulding machines when orders 
specify a sufficient number from each pattern. We are also prepared to do Pattern Work. 


BENJAMIN ATHA & CO. Newark, N. J. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS for all purposes; Hydraulic Pumps, 
with forged cylinders. Fly Wheel Pumps. 


JET and 
surrace CONdEensers 
All sizes of Vacuum Pumps up to 60 inch cylinders 


Try one of our SIMPLE boiler feeders 
The largest line of pump patterns in America Cae 


Air Pump and S or printed matter Shes as 
Jet Condenser Send for p a Simple Steam Pum] } 














‘WHAT A TOCOL DOES 
PROVES WHAT A TOOL IS 


For Pneumatic Tools of Highest Grade, 
The Peer of “ Clevelands”’ were never made; 
They have proved the dest by sest of time, 
And will do your work in every line. 


For a hose coupling that is always tight, 
Try Bowes’ Patent; it is out of sight. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


the CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


Joun Tuansuct, Jr., & Sons, Tue Pressturt-Geseriscuart, M. s. « 
Giascow, ScoTLAnp. Dusseitporr, Germany. 


“The Armor-Plate of Modern Business” 


Armor-Plate is a means of pro- 
tection: so the “Armor-Plate 
of Modern Business”’ is a 
modern method of protecting 
your office records and files 
against elemental destruction 
Steel is the invincible agent, 
therefore we make all our devices 
of steel. For steel does not burn 
shrink, stick, crack, warp, and is 
proof against invasion of rats 
mice, germs or elemental affec- 
tion 






are made by a vit- 
rified process — 
Know what that 


It means 










means ? 






they’re subjected to 


such an intense heat 





in manufacturing 





that all material not 






first-class is 





strictly 








destroyed. 





That's why “Abrasive”’ 
wheels don't merely 
grind but cut. 


Send for catalog 




















































PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Branch: 











Berger’s Steel 
Office Furniture 


comprises everything needed in an 


1A BORINC TOOL 
° office: letter files, document files. index 


like this is ALWAYS ready for use. : F Eile hee an 
It needs no forging or tempering card cases, check files, legal blan draw 
and saves 70 ved cent of Grinding and per _— - 7 a. catehy Capestt 
~Oxkes, role « ) she desks 
cent of Tool Steel used in Forged Tools. pees hag agg He 


stacks a specialty 


We build special equipment to order 
isk for Steel Equipment 
Catalogue 21S. /t's Free 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
New York Boston Philedeiphia St. Louis 














Patented March 12, 1895 





Write for Catalog Ne. 10 
Largest Sheet Metal Works in 


Armstrong Bros. TOO! C0, roo noder Peopie.” ee oe 


611 Austin Ave., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 1.7... 4-22-06 
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WARREN GAS ENGINES 
SINGLE, DOUBLE and MULTI-CYLINDER TYPES 
30 H. P. and upwards 
ADAPTED FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 


Economy and Regulation 
Fully Guaranteed. i 


STRUTHERS-WELLS COMPANY . 


Warren, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 26 Cortlandt Street 








a. See 





THE C. & G. Cooper Company 


MT. VERNON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF 


Cooper Corliss Engines 
. BOTH HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 

= Special Engines for Heavy Rolling Mill service Hy 
Write for estimates { 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta i 
No. 1023 Havemeyer Bldg No. 411 Weld Bidg No. 1460 Monadnock Block No. 815 Empire Bldg. | 


Philadelphia, 820 Drexel Bidg New Orleans, 7! | Gravier St 














WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Bolt and Nut Machinery 


) 
INCLUDING 
Bolt Cutters, Nut Tappers, Bolt Headers, Upsetting | 
and Forging Machines, Wire Nail and Spike Machines . 
and Bulldozers. | 
Send fer Catalegue D. | 


NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 


TIFFIN, OHIO, VU. S. A. i 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


cua © —[INGERSOLL-SERGEANT 1c" gets. so 


Pittsburg, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
— NEW YORK 






















Philadelphia, P? 
26 Cortlandt Street — 










Jil 





LTT mmm 
PORTABLE CYLINDER BORING BAR 


T will work in any place where there’s room enough to take the piston out of the cylinder, and with 
I one or both cylinder heads off. | 
Can be driven by power or hand. Each bar has two changes of feed. Made in sizes from 2% | 
inches to 12 inches, to bore from 4 inches to 120 inches diameter, with strokes varying from 30 
inches to 120 inches. Special sizes to order. Write for illustrated catalogue. i 
i 

\ 

{ 


We also build Radius Planer Attachments, Portable Rotary Valve Seat Planing Machines, ; 
Portable Crank Pin Turning Machines, and Cylinder and Dome Facing Machines. i 


Ws (L. B. Flander’s Machine Works.) 
‘ “~ H.B. UNDERWOOD @ COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





a — 








NORTON EMERY WHEEL COMPANY, 


| Office and Works at Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. Chicago Store, 25 So. Canal Street. 
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JEFFREY LINK-BELT 


Swing Hammer 


PULVERIZERS 





Open Top Carrier 


for hauling abrasive or heavy materials such as mine run coal, 
ores, stone, pig iron, etc., in a horizontal direction or on 
steep grades. Fitted with ‘‘ absorbent’’ self-oiling rollers, 
and removable steel bushings if required. 


Carrier for Large 


pemeeeoneres tae |e Link Belt Machinery Co, 


ref C ibed i : stone, coal, coke, slag, ete., 
Are fully described in catalogue No. 30 of any required strength or 


Mailed free with others on capacity. 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING, 
POWER-TRANSMITTING | | TRACKING, TROLLEYS, BLOCKS 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. ELEVATING and CONVEYING 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. MACHINERY, OF ALL KINDS 


New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver 














—__— 


Ghe CURTIS Sb 4582- 
“BRACKET” 












Patented Bar 
Track, 1 Beam and 
Coburn Tracking, 
Trolieys, Roller 
Bearing Sheaves, 
both Grooved and 
Flanged 





60 





New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


o-11-13-15 Murray Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Pneumatic Elevators ELECTRIC 


Air Compressors Cranes H YDRAULIC Cranes 


CURTIS @ CO. MFG. CO. HAND POWER 


St. Louis 
Baird Machine ery Co., é Pitts burg. Pa OUR SPECIALTY 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPANY 


Carlisle & Hamn nd Co, ” Gucdn a4, 0 
Bo oston 
Alliance, Ohio 


Bill, Giarke & C 
Wre cm FLEVATE ——. WE ALSO BUILD —— 


Ev ERY THING. SHEARS STEAM HAMMERS ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
PUNCHES SPECIAL MACHINERY ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


New York City, Sole Agents for Alliance Hydraulic Machinery 











N, MOL N POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, 








Locomotive 


CONVEYORS 
ELEVATORS Cranes 





C.O. BARTLETT& SNOW G. 


CLEVELAND. O IN CAPACITIES FROM 





SAMUEL W. HAY’S SONS, Pittsburg, Agents. THREE TO SIXTY TONS. 
Do not forget to use our Buyer's =! INDUSTRIAL WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


in the back part of this issue. 



































